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Ir can seareely be deemed a useless labour to inquire into praec- 
tices or opinions which at any time have prevailed among our 
ancestors. Undoubtedly the masses, a few centuries ago, were 
far inferior in knowledge and acquirements to the present gene- 


ration: yet they possessed equal abilities, for the human mind a 
has undergone no change ; and after all, our ancestors were not pie fe 
so ignorant as some persons are accustomed to imagine. et bs 
Now among the practices of a former age, that of The Blessing aR he 
of Cramp Rings may be specified as one of no slight interest, since Tale | 
the belief in its efficacy pervaded all classes of the community, | Ce | 
from the sovereign on his throne to the beggar at the gate. Even Ba ts. 
now some remains of the custom may be traced, especially in Ot th 
our agricultural districts. 
The Blessing of Cramp Rings was the privilege of our kings, La ‘4 
upon whom a certain power was supposed to have been con- eli 
ferred by the Almighty. In a former number, the particulars con- 
nected with the King’s Evil, together with the various forms used On a 
from time to time, were given: and as a sequel, the following ova ag | 
service, used at the Blessing of Cramp Rings, is now submitted ein, 
to the reader. In “ Becket’s Inquiry,” it is preceded by the a ae 
following explanatory notice.* 
“ The ceremonies used by King Henry VIII., for Blessing of hi Hh 
* The Form is printed by Burnet and by Wilkins. Burnet, however, says i) [ ahs i 
nothing of the earlier use of the Form: and Wilkins subjoins the following note. oa Fee 
“D. Becket chirurgus in Tractatu Anglico Of the King's Evil, ceremoniam hance ri 
annulos consecrandi ab Henrio VIII. et centenis ante eum annis a decessoribus a rath 
ipsius, regibus Anglice, usitatam fuisse dicit.”— Wilkins, LV., 103. 
Vou. XXXIV.—December, 1848. 21 
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Cramp Rings, which method, as appears by divers records which 
I have seen, was usually practised by our kings some hundred 
years before his time, which rings they made presents of to par- 
ticular persons. ‘The use of them was, it seems, discontinued 
under King Edward VI.: but under Queen Mary it was designed 
to be revived, and the office for it was written out in a fair 
manuscript, of which this isa copy. ‘That King Henry VIII. 
practised this method, we have, besides others, the testimony of 
Andrew Boorde, a physician, who wrote in his reign. This 
author, speaking of the cramp, says, ‘ The King’s Magestie hath 
a great helpe in this matter in hallowynge Crampe Rings, and so 
geven without money or petition. ” 


“ The Office of Consecrating the Cramp Rings. 


CERTAIN PRAYERS TO BE USED BY THE QUEEN’S HIGHNESS, IN THE 
CONSECRATION OF THE CRAMP RINGS. 


Deus misereatur nostri, et benedicat nos Deus: illuminet Vulium 
suum super nos, et misereatur nostri. 

Ut Cognoscamus in terra Viam Tuam, in omnibus gentibus salutare 
tuum, 

Confiteantur tibi Populi, Deus: confiteantur tibi populi omnes. 

Leetentur et exultent gentes, quoniam judicas populos in equitate, et 
gentes in terra dirigis. 

Confiteantur tibi populi, Deus: confiteantur tibi populi omnes, terra 
dedit fructum snum, 

Benedicat nos Deus, Deus noster, benedicat nos Deus, et metuent 
eum omnes fines terre. 

Gloria Patri, et Filio et Spiritui Sancto. 

Sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et semper, et in Seecula Seeculorum, 
Amen. 

Omnipotens Sempitune Deus, qui ad solatium humani_ generis, 
varia et multiplicia miseriarum nostrarum levamina uberrimis gratix 
tue donis ab inexhausto benignitatis tue fonte manantibus, incessanter 
tribuere dignatus es: et quos ad regalis sublimitatis fastigiuin extulisti, 
insiguioribus gratiis ornatos, donorumque Tuorum organa atque cana- 
les esse voluisti, ut sicut per te regnant aliisque praesunt, ita te authore 
reliquiis prosint, ut tua in populum beneficia conferant : preces nostras 
propitias respice, et que tibi vota humillime fundimus, benignus 
admitte, ut quod a te majores nostri de tua misericordia sperantes 
obtinuerunt, id nobis etiam pari fiducia postulantibus concedere dig- 
neris: per Christum Dominum Nostrum, Amen. 


The Rings lying in one basin or more, this Prayer to be said over them. 


Deus Coelestium terrestriumque conditor, creaturarum atque humani 
generis benignissime reparator, Dator Spiritualis gratia, omniumque 
benedictionum largitor, immitte Spiritam Sanctum taum Paracletum 
de cuelis super hos annulos arte fabrili confectos, eosque magna tua 
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potentia ita emundare digneris, ut omni nequitia lividi venenosique 
serpentis procul expulsa, metallum a te bono conditore creatum, a 
eunctis inimici sordibus maneat immune. Per Christum Dominum 
Nostrum. Amen. 


Benedictio Annulorum. 


Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, Deus Jacob, exaudi misericors preces 
nostras, parce metuentibus, propitiare supplicibus, et mittere digneris 
Sanctam Angelum Tuum de ceelis qui sanctificet ef et benedicat of. 
annulos istos, ut sint remedium salutare omnibus nomen tuum humili. 
ter implorantibus, ac semetipsos pro conscientia delictorum suorum 
accusantibus, atque ante conspectum Diving Clementiee tue facinora 
sua deplorantibus, et serenissinam pietatem tuam humiliter obnixeque 
flagitantibus; prosint denique per invocationem sancti tui nominis 


omnibus istos gestantibus, ad corporis et anime sanitatem : per Chris- 
tum Dominum Nostrum, Amen. 


Benedictio. 


Deus qui in morbis curandis maxima semper potenti tue miracula 
declarasti, quique annulos in Juda Patriarcha fidei arrabonem, in 
Aarone sacerdatole ornamentum, in Dario fidelis custodia symbolum, 
et in hoe regno variorum morborum remedia esse voluisti, hos annulos 
propitius ef benedicere et efe sanctificare digneris: ut omnes qui eos 
gestabunt sint immunes ab omnibus Satanee insidiis, sint armati virtute 
ceelestis defensionis, nee infestet vel nervorum contractio, vel comitalis 
morbi pericula, sed sentiant te opitulante in omni morborum genere 
levamen. In nomine Patris ef et Filii ef et Spiritus Sancti of. 
Amen. 

Benedic Anima mea Domino: et omnia quee intra me sunt nomini 
sancto ejus. Flere follows the rest of that psalm. 

Immensam Clementiam tuam misericors Deus humiliter imploramus, 
ut qua animi fiducia et fidei sinceritate, ac certa mentis pietate, ad hae 
impetranda accedimus, pari etiam devotione gratiee tuee symbola fideles 
prosequantur : facessat omnis superstitio procul absit Diabolicee fraudis 
suspicio, et in gloria tui nominis omnia cedant: ut te largitorem 
bonorum omnium fideles tui intelligant, atque a te uno quiequid vel 
animis vel corporibus vere prosit, profectum sentiant et profiteantur 
per Christum Dominum Nostrum, Amen. 


These Prayers being said, the Queen’s Highness rubbeth the rings 
between her hands, saying : 


Sanctifica Domine annulos istos, et rore tue benedictionis benignus 
aspergo, ac Manuum nostrarum confricatione, quas olei sacri infusione 
externa sanctificare dignatus es pio ministerii nostri modo, consecra : 
ut quod natura metalli preestare non possit, gratiee tue magnitudine 
efficiatur: per Christum Dominum Nostrum. Amen. 


Then must holy water be cast on the rings, saying : 


In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. Domine filii 
Dei unigenite, Dei et hominum mediator, Jesu Christo, in enjns unius 
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nomino salus recte queeritur, quique in te sperantibus facilem ad patrem 
accessum conciliasti, quem, quicquid in nomine tuo peteretur, in omne 
daturum eum, certissimo veritatis oraculo ab ore tuo sancto, quum 
inter homines versabaris homo, pronunciasti, precibus nostris aures tue 
pietatis accommoda, ut ad thronum gratiz in tua fiducia accedentes, 
quod in nomine tuo humiliter postulavimus, id a nobis, te mediante, 
impetratum fuisse, collatis per te beneficiis, fideles intelligant : qui vivis 
et regnas cum Deo Patre in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus, per omnia 
Secula Seculorum. Amen. 

Vota nostra Quaesumus Domine, Spiritus Sanctus, qui a te proce- 
dit, aspirando preeveniat, et prosequatur, ut quod ad salutem fidelium 
confidenter petimus, gratiz tue dono efficaciter consequamur: per 
Christum Dominum Nostrum. Amen, 

Majestatem Tuam, Clementissime Deus, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus 
Sanctus, suppliciter exoramus, ut quod ad nominis tui sanctificationem 
piis hic ceremoniis peragitur, ad corporis simul et animee tutelam valeat 
in terris, et ad uberiorem foelicitatis fructum proficiat in ceelis, Qui 
vivis et Regnas Deus, per omnia Secula Seeculoruam., Amen,” 


The following is the English version of this form, given in Mr. 
Maskell’s “ Monumenta Ritualia:— 


THE CEREMONIES OF BLESSING CRAMP-RINGS, ON GOOD-FRIDAY, 
USED BY THE CATHOLICK KINGS OF ENGLAND, 


The psalme ¢ Deus misereatur nostri, ete.’ with the « Gloria Patri.’ 


May God take pity upon us and blesse us: may he send forth the 
light of his face upon us, and take pity on us. 


That we may know thy ways on earth: among all nations thy sal- 
vation. 


May people acknowledge ‘Thee, O God: may all people acknow- 
ledge Thee. 

Let Nations reioice and be glad, because thou iudgest people with 
equity ; and doest guide Nations on the Earth. 

May people acknowledge Thee, O God, may all people acknow- 
ledge Thee: the Earth has sent forth her fruit. 

May God blesse us, that God who is ours: may that God blesse 
us: and may all the bounds of the Earth feare him. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son: and to the holy Ghost. 


As it was in the beginning, and now, and ever: and for ever, and 
ever, Amen, 


Then the King reades this Prayer : 


Almighty eternal God, who by the most copious gifts of thy grace 
flowing from the unexhausted fountain of thy bounty, hast been 
graciously pleased for the comfort of Mankind, continually to grant us 
many, and various means to relieve us in our miseries, and art willing 
to make those the instruments and channels of thy gifts, and to grace 
those persons with more excellent favours, whom Thou hast raised to 
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the Royal dignity; to the end that as by Thee they reign, and govern 
others ; so by Thee they may prove beneficial to them, and bestow 
thy favours on the People; graciously heare our prayers and favour- 
ably receive those vows we powre forth with humility, that ‘Thou 
mayest grant to us, who beg with the same confidence the favour, 


which our Ancestors by their hopes in thy mercy have obteined, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Rings lying in one buson, or more, this Prayer is to be said 
over them: 


O God, the Maker of heavenly and earthly creatures, and the most 
gracious Restorer of Mankind, the Dispenser of spiritual Grace, and 
the origin of all blessings; send downe from heaven thy holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, upon these Rings, artificially fram’d by the workman, 
and by thy greate power purily them so, that all the malice of the 
fowle, and venomous Serpent be driven out ; and so the Metal, which 
by ‘Thee was created, may remaine pure and free from all dregs of the 
Knemy, through Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Blessing of the Rings. 

O God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, heare mercifully 
our prayers, Spare those, who feare Thee. Be propitious to thy Sup- 
pliants, and graciously be pleased to send downe from heaven thy 
holy Angel; that he may sanctify ef and blesse of these rings; to the 
end they may prove a healthy remedy to such, as implore thy Name 
with humility, and accuse themselves of the Sins, which ly upon their 
conscience; who deplore their crimes in the sight of thy divine 
Clemeney, and beseech with earnestness, and humility, thy most 
serene Piety. May they in fine by the invocation of thy holy name 
become profitable to all such as weare them, for the health of their 
soule and body, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A Blessing. 


© God, who hast manifested the greatest wonders of thy Power by 
the cure of diseases, and who were pleased that Rings should be a 
pledge of fidelity in the Patriark Judah, a Priestly Ornament in 
Aaron, the mark of a faithful Guardian in Darius, and in this Kingdom 
a remedy for divers diseases: graciously be pleased to blesse »[ and 
sanctify ef. these Rings, to the end that all such, who weare them may 
be free from all snares of the Devil, may be defended by the power of 
celestial armour, and that no contraction of the nerves, or any danger 
of the falling-sickness may infest them, but that in all sort of diseases 
by thy help they may find relief. In the name of the Father, o[ and 
of the Son ef. and of the holy Ghost. > Amen. 

Blesse, O my Soule, the Lord: and let all things which are within 
me praise his holy name. 

Blesse, O my Soule, the Lord: and do not forget all his favours. 

He forgives all thy iniquites: he heales all thy infirmities. 
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He redeemes thy life from ruin: he crownes thee with mercy and 
commiseration. 

He fils thy desires with what is good; thy youth like that of the 
eagle shal be renewed. 

The Lord is he who does mercy: and does iustice to those, who 
suffer wrong. 

The merciful and pitying Lord: the long sufferer, and most mighty 
merciful. 

He will not continue his anger for ever: neither will he threaten 
for ever. 

He has not dealt with us in proportion to our sins: nor has he ren- 
dred unto us according to our offences. 

Because according to the distance of heaven from Earth ; so has he 
enforced his mercies upon those who feare him. 

As far distant as the East is from the West, so far has he divided our 
offences from us, 

After the manner that a Father takes pity of his sons; so has the 
Lord taken pity of those, who feare him: because he knows what we 
are made of, 

He remembers that we are but dust: Man like hey such are his 
days: like the flower in the field, so wil he fade away. 

Because his breath wil passe away through him, and he wil not be 
able to subsist: and it wil find no longer its owne place. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from all eternity: and will be for ever 
upon those, who feare him. 

And his iustice comes upon the children of their children; to those 
who keep his wil. 

And are mindful of his commandments: to performe them. 

The Lord in heaven has prepared himselfe a Throne: and his 
kingdom shall reign over all, 

Blesse yee the Lord all yee Angels of his, yee who are powerful in 
strength: who execute his commands, at the hearing of his voice when 
he speakes, 

Blesse yee the Lord all yee Vertues of his: yee Ministers who exe- 
cute his wil, 

Blesse yee the Lord all yee works of his throughout all places of his 
Dominion : my Soule praise thou the Lord. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son: and to the Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, and now and ever: and for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Wee humbly implore, O merciful God, thy infinit clemency ; that 
as we come to Thee with a confident soule, and sincere faith, and a 
pious assurance of mind; with the like devotion thy Beleevers may 
follow on these tokens of thy grace. May all superstition be banished 
hence, far be all suspicion of any diabolical fraud, and to the glory of 
thy name let all things succeede ; to the end thy Beleevers may under- 

stand Thee to be the Dispenser of all good; and may be sensible and 
publish, that whatsvever is profitable to soul or body, is derived from 
Thee: through Christ our Lord, Amen, 
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These Prayers being said, the King’s highness rubbeth the Rings between 
his hands, saying : 


Sanctify, O Lord, these Rings, and graciously bedew them with the 
dew of Thy benediction, and consecrate them by the rubbing of our 
hands, which thou hast been pleased according to our ministery to 
sanctify by an external effusion of holy oyle upon them; to the end 
that what the nature of the mettal is not able to performe, may be 
wrought by the greatness of thy Grace: through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Then must holy water be cast on the Rings, saying : 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

O Lord, the only begotten Son of God, Mediatour of God and men, 
Jesus Christ, in whose name alone salvation is sought for, and to such 
as hope in Thee givest an easy acces to thy Father; who when con- 
versing among men, thyself a Man, didst promise by an assured Oracle 
flowing from thy sacred mouth, that thy Father should grant what- 
ever was asked him in thy name; lend a gracious eare of pity to these 
prayers of ours; to the end that, approaching with confidence to the 
Throne of thy grace, the Beleevers may find by the benefits conferrd 
upon them, that by thy mediation we have obteined, what we have 
most humbly beg’d in thy Name; who livest and reignest with God 
the Father, in the unity of the holy Ghost, one God, for ever and 
ever. Amen, 

Wee beseech thee, O Lord, that the Spirit, which proceedes from 


Thee, may prevent and follow on our desires; to the end that what: 


we beg with confidence for the good of the Faithful, we may effica- 
ciously obteine by thy gracious gift: through Christ our Lord. Amen, 

O most clement God; Father, Son, and holy Ghost; wee suppli- 
cate and beseech Thee, that what is here performed by pious Cere- 
monies, to the sanctifying of thy Name, may be prevalent to the 
defense of our soule and body on Earth; and profitable to a more 
ample felicity in heaven. Who livest and reignest God, world with- 
outend, Amen.” 


Burnet gives the form under Queen Mary, as though it had 
been prepared specially for use in that reign: yet it is evident, 
from Becket’s memorandum, that King Henry and many of his 
predecessors had been accustomed to use the same ceremonies. 
Becket does not mention the sources of his information: but 
from his accuracy in other instances, I have no doubt that in 
this also he is correct. Some of the readers of the British 
Magazine may probably be able to decide the question. 
According to Becket, the practice was discontinued during the 
reign of Edward VI., nor is there any evidence of its actual 
revival under Queen Mary. Becket says, that it was intended 
to be restored, and that he copies from the MS., doubtless, 
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the same as that to which Burnet refers in his collection of 
records. 

Mr. Maskell, in his valuable work, “ Monumenta Ritualia,” 
remarks, “ the office of blessing cramp-rings is printed from a 
manuscript in my possession, of about the year 1685, bound 
up with an edition in 12mo, of the Form of Healing. I am 
not aware of any other copy existing of this office in English, 
and it seemed therefore desirable to preserve the record of 
so curious a ceremony.” 

It is singular that the English translation was printed in the 
year 1789. Of this book a copy is in my possession. It 
appears probable, too, that the MS. used for the printing was 
the identical MS. in Mr. Maskell’s possession. ‘Thus, in an 
advertisement to the two offices, that for the healing, and this 
for cramp-rings, (for both are printed together,) it is stated: 
“This ritual, and the annexed ceremonial, are printed from a 
small volume containing them both; the latter in MS., late in 
the possession of A. C. Ducarel, LL.D. The formularies may, 
as matters of curiosity, be preserved, though the usage of them 
has ceased.” 

There is no clue to the name of the editor. The title-page 
merely states that the book was printed for the editor. One 
doubt only remains respecting the MS. being the same as 
Mr. Maskell’s. On the printed title-page of my copy thicre is 
the date 1694. “The Office of Consecrating Cramp Rings. 
1694.” Mr. Maskell supposes that the date of the MS. was 
1685. Still it would appear that Mr. Maskell’s MS. is that 
which was formerly in Ducarel’s possession. The date may 
have been added from conjecture. 

Mr. Maskell also says: “On the fly-leaf of the volume of 
which I have spoken, is the following memorandum. ‘In 
ancient times it was a custom with the kings of England on 
Good-Friday, to hallow, with great ceremony, certain rings, the 
wearing of which was believed to prevent the falling sickness.’ 
These rings were called cramp-rings, and the MS. in this 
volume is the service dedicated to their consecration. In 
Borde’s Breviary of Health, (1547,) speaking of the cramp, we 
are told, that ‘the Kynge’s Magestie hath a great helpe in the 
matter, in hallowing cramp-rings, and so given without money 
or petition. Lord Berners, the translator of Froissart, when 
ambassador to the Emperor Charles V., wrote from Saragossa, 
‘to my Lord Cardinal’s grace’ in 1518, for some ‘ crampe 
rynges with trust to bestowe theyme well, with God's grace.” 

It will be seen that this memorandum agrees in some respects 
with Becket’s remarks prefixed to his reprint of the Latin form. 
The question is one of considerable interest, inasmuch as no 
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custom of a former age can be viewed by reflecting persons 
without a feeling of curiosity ; and these notices will, [ trust, 
prove acceptable to the readers of the British Magazine. They 
may also be the means of eliciting some additional information 
on a curious subject of inquiry. 

In Becket’s valuable little work there is another form, which 
I do not remember to have seen elsewhere, and which it may 
be well to give in this article as a sequel to the former. 


“ The Ceremonies formerly used by the salutators in Spain, by which, 


and by the Touch, and the application of White Linen, they pretended to 
cure all external sores. 


Per Christum, et cum Christo, et in Christo, est tibi Deo Patri 
omnipotenti, in unitate Spiritus Sancti, omnis honor, et gloria per 
omnia secula seculorum., Oremus. Salutaribus preeceptis moniti, et 
divina institutione formatis audemus dicere, Pater noster qui es in 
coelis, Amen. 

Jesus potentia Patris, sapientia Filii, virtus Spiritus Sancti, sanet hoe 
vulnus ab omni malo. Amen. 

Jesus, Domine mi Jesu Christe, credo quod nocte Jovis sancti in 
cena, postquam lavasti pedes tuorum sanctorum discipulorum : accep- 
isti panem sanctissimis manibus tuis, et benedixisti et fregisti, et dedisti 
tuis sanctis discipulis dicens accipite et comedite, hoc enim est corpus 
eum: similiter accepisti calicem in sanctissimas manas, et gratias 
egisti, et tradidisti illis, dicens, accipite et bibite, quia hic est meus 
sanguis novi ‘Testamenti, qui pro multis effundetur in remissioneim pec- 
catorum, hoc quotiescunque fecentis, facite in meam commemora- 
tionem: obsecro te Domine mi Jesu Christe ut per sanctissima verba, 
et per virtutem illorum, et per meritum  sanctissime passiouis tue 
sanctum hoc vulnus, et malum istud. Amen. Jesus. 

In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. Jesus.” 


The Translation is subjoined :— 


“By Christ, and with Christ, and in Christ, there is to thee, O 
lather Almighty, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all honour and glory 
for ever, 

Let us pray. 

Admonished by the healing precepts, and instructed by the divine 
command, we dare to say, Our Father, which art in heaven, §c. 

May Jesus, the power of the Father, the wisdom of the Son, and 
the eflicacy of the Holy Spirit, heal this wound from every evil, 
Amen, 

Jesus, my Lord Jesu Christ, I believe that by night in the supper 
of the Lord, after that thou hadst washed the feet of thy disciples, thou 
didst take bread in thy most sacred hands, and blessedst and breakest, 
and gavest to thy holy disciples, saying, take and eat, this is my body : 
Likewise thou didst take the cup into thy most sacred hands, and 
gavest thanks, and deliveredst to them, saying, take and drink, because 
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this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins, Do this, as often as ye do it, in remembrance of 
me. I beseech thee, O my Lord Jesu Christ, that by these most 
sacred words and by their efficacy, and by the merit of thy most sacred 
passion, this wound and this evil may be healed. men, Jesus. 


In the name of the Iather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen, Jesus,” | 


Such is the form. Becket then gives the following :— 


“ At length the following Articles were preferred against them in 
the Bishop of Ypres and other ecclesiastical and civil courts: and 
these pretended miracle-mongers were severely prohibited from farther 
imposing on the people. 

1, Because they are a lewd people, and unlikely to have that com- 
merce with God they pretend to, 

2. Because they are but loose and unsettled in religion, and would 
render others so. 

3. Because, they made the people tempt God to do that by an 
extraordinary way of miracles, which he had appointed to be done in 
the ordinary way of means and physick. 

4, Because they had seduced people to the neglect of the ordinary 
means of their preservation, to the danger of many peoples lives. 

5, Because they brought the curse of God upon poor people, many 
having confessed, that they perished under the just hand of God, for 
having any thing to do with these salutators. 

G. Because they were abetted by desperate men of dangerous prin- 
ciples and practices, 

7. Because they took the name of God in vain, and abused his 
word to superstitious purposes, 

8. Because they performed no real or lasting cures. 

, Because they distracted the people’s thoughts, and prepared 
them for diabolical illusion and magick. 

10. Because many of them could do nothing till they had drank 
liberally (a bottle of sack being required to a miracle) when they pre- 
tended that they were inspired. 

11. Because they gave occasion to strange discourses about the 
iniracles of Christ, and his followers, and so overthrew the great ground 
of faith. 

12. Because they persuaded people to do themselves mischief, that 
they might do cures, 

13. Because there were several instances brought of their confede- 
racies, impostures, and juggles, 

In fine, because they did a world of mischief, or little or no good.” 


It would seem that these Salutators were never authorized by 
the church at any period. They were mere pretenders, who 
travelled about the country in order to impose upon the people. 
Nor can I determine whether they existed in other countries as 
well as in Spain. The form, therefore, stands upon a different 
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footing from the offices for the healing and the blessing of Cramp- 
rings, which, whatever we may think of them, were nevertheless 
sanctioned by monarchs and divines of no mean reputation in 
their generation. 

Probably all the popular customs respecting rings as a sup- 
posed preventive of certain diseases may be traced to the same 
origin, though times and circumstances have caused a consider- 
able variety in the details. It is said, that the custom took its 
rise from a ring, which was long preserved in Westminster 
Abbey, and which was reported to have been brought to Kin 
Kdward by some persons returning from Jerusalem. The ei 
is, that the king had previously given this very ring to a poor 
person, who had solicited his charity. This ring was supposed 
to be of great efficacy in cases of cramp and falling sickness on 
being applied to the persons who were so afflicted.* Hence the 
kings of England adopted the custom of hallowing rings on 
Good Friday, which were sought after by such individuals as 
were afflicted with the above diseases. 

It is a prevalent opinion in various places, that a silver ring 
worn on a particular finger is a preservative against epileptic 
fits; but then the ring must be purchased by the small con- 
tributions of as many males or females as are the years of 
the afflicted person. Counties might be mentioned, in which 
young men and young women may still be found wearing such 
rings, whose belief in their efficacy is as strong as was that of 
our ancestors in the Virtue of Cramp Rings. And, undoubtedly, 
the present custom, wherever it prevails, originated in the old 
practice of blessing Cramp Rings. We have seen such persons, 
and they have entertained no doubt whatever, not merely of the 
lawfulness of the practice, but also of its utility. Different 
places differ somewhat in the mode of procuring or preparing 
the rings. Thus in Cornwall, it is the custom with young 
people afflicted with epilepsy to stand at the church door after 
divine service, and to solicit the pence of their neighbours in 
order to purchase the silver ring. 

The following instances are very curious, and they are worth 
recording in this paper. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1794, a correspondent men- 
tions a case in his own parish in Berkshire. ‘ A woman,” says 
he, “in my parish applied to me for a shilling on Easter Sun- 
day, in the hope of deriving benefit from the effect of a ring to 
be made from it by a blacksmith in or near the town. As I was 
convinced she was not influenced by any mercenary motive, but 
had really confidence in the remedy, I took care not to deprive 


* Brand’s Popular Antiquities, by Ellis, i, 128, 129. 
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her of such benefit, at least, as she might derive from her ima- 
gination.”* The writer adds, that the notion was general in his 
neighbourhood. In this case, it appears that the supposed 
virtue consisted in procuring the silver, from which the ring was 
to be made, through the clergyman of the parish, from the 
Sacramental alms. Unless collected at the Communion, the 
end, according to the notion prevalent in this county, would 
not have been answered. , 
The above case was productive of other illustrations of 
popular customs in other counties. Thus another correspon- 
dent writes: “1 was applied to for silver to make a ring for a 
young girl of the place where I live, but not in the same way.” 
This was in Gloucestershire : and after describing the apologies 
of the mother in her application, he tells us that she came to ask 
him “ to collect five sixpences of five different bachelors, which 


you will be so good as to convey by the hands of a bachelor to 


a smith who is a bachelor, for him to make a ring for my 
daughter to cure her fits.” He adds, “ It was to be kept a pro- 
found secret: not the persons who gave the money were to know 
what for or whom they gave it to. I did as I was desired: and 
behold! it cured the girl.” He further says, “I have since 
known more instances with the same effect, though differing as 
to the number of sixpences, some taking three, seven, or nine, 
to make the ring.”’t 

In Devonshire, the custom, it appears, is somewhat different. 
In the same miscellany, another writer says: “ We have in 
Devonshire a custom very similar, and made use of for the same 
purpose. The materials are, however, different: with us the 
ring must be made of three nails or screws which have been 
used to fasten a coffin, and must be dug out of a churchyard. 
The force of imagination, in a case which I recollect, produced 
a temporary cure, and the patient having unfortunately lost her 
ring, was so shocked at her misfortune, as she thought it, that 
her spasms returned, and were cured again by procuring another 
ring made of the same materials.” 

Now, in all these instances, the custom, though varying in 
certain particulars in different localities, evidently originated 
from the same source. In some cases, the rings were to be made 
of silver collected as sacramental alms: in others, of sixpences 
coutributed by bachelors; and in Somersetshire, the amount is 
to be collected in pence, of a number of young men or women 
equal to the years of the sufferer. But the most singular 
yariety is the composition of the necessary ring from coffin 
nails or screws. 


— 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixiv. 433. 
¢ Ibid. 598. t Ibid. 889. 
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In connexion with this subject of Cramp Rings, it may be 
worth while to notice a very remarkable custom, which at one 
time appears to have been common, and, probably, is scarcely 
yet discontinued—namely, that of applying the hand of a eri- 
minal, immediately after execution, to wens or tumours. The 
following passage from Brand will convey a correct idea of this 
extraordinary practice. “ After he (Dr. Dodd) had hung about 
ten minutes, a very decently dressed young woman went up to 
the gallows to have a wen in her face stroked by the Doctor's 
hand: it being a received opinion among the vulgar, that it is a 
certain cure for sucha disorder. The executioner having untied 
the Doctor’s hand, stroked the part affected several times there- 
with.”* It appears, that formerly it was not unusual to take 
children afflicted with tumours to be stroked with the hand of a 
criminal after execution. Within the last twenty years, the 
writer of this article, passing accidentally by St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, immediately after an execution at the Old Bailey, wit- 
nessed a scene exactly similar to that already described in con- 
nexion with Dr. Dodd. Perceiving some women on the drop, 
he stopped to ascertain the cause of so singular a speewery- 
The executioner took a female by the hand, and, leading her 
near the beam, he drew the hand of the criminal several times 
across her neck. This was observed by a large crowd: yet, on 
my inquiry among those on the pavement near me, no one 
appeared to regard it as an unusual circumstance. 

The following passage from Brand presents us with another 
singular custom relative to the cramp. “I remember it was a 
custom in the north of England, for boys that swam to wear an 
eel’s skin about their naked leg to prevent the cramp.” 

In connexion with a paper in a previous number, on the 
King’s Evil, it may be mentioned, that a notion was once pre- 
valent, that a seventh son was invested with the same power of 
effecting a cure by the touch as the sovereign. An instance is 
mentioned as having occurred in Scotland. “A man touches 
for the King’s Evil. He is the seventh son. He touches or 
tubs over the sore with his hand, two Thursdays and two Sun- 
days successively, in the name of the Trinity, and says, ‘ It is 
God that cures.’”t 

But perhaps the most singular instance of professing to cure 
diseases by the touch is that of Valentine Greatrakes. This 
individual was born in Ireland, in the year 1628. Being thrown 
out of employment at the Restoration, he shortly after conceived 
the notion, that the gift of curing the King’s Evil was bestowed 
upon him. He first communicated his impression to his wife, 


* Brand, by Ellis, ii. 582, 583. 
t Brand, ii, 618. t Ibid. ii, 600. 
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who, however, regarded the whole as anidle fancy. But Great- 
rakes was not to be restrained: and, therefore, several indivi- 
duals were submitted to his touch, who are reported to have 
been cured. His fame spreading, he was prohibited from the 
practice by an Order in the Bishop’s Court. Thus checked in 
Ireland, he came over to England in the year 1665; and he 
was actually presented to his Majesty King Charles IL. Attes- 
tations to his cures were given by Boyle, Wilkins, Whichcot, 
Cudworth, Dr. Henry More, and others.* 

It is worthy of mention, that Rushworth, who gives the order 
issued in the year 1630, relative to the admission of persons to 
be touched for the King’s Evil, speaks of the ceremony in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The Form of Divine Service used at the time 
of this solemn ceremony was as followeth.”+ 

In the reign of Charles I., John Leverett, a gardener, was 
summoned before the Court of Star Chamber, and afterwards 
before the College of Physicians, for pretending to cure the 
King’s Evil by the touch. His pretensions were grounded on 
the alleged fact, that he was the seventh son of a seventh son. 
By the censors of the college, however, he was pronounced to 
be an impostor. 

There is a remarkable passage in Plot’s Oxfordshire, which, 
as bearing on the former article, may be quoted :— Which holy 
King Edward was the first to whom was granted the gift of 
sanationis, only with the touch of his hand, of the disease called 
the struma, or scrofula, and in English upon this account the 
King’s Evil, which, as a mark of God’s most especial favour to 
this kingdom, has been transmitted with it, as an hereditary gift 
to all his successors: every sacred hand in all ages ever since, 
that has heid the sceptre of this most happy and flourishing 
kingdom, having been signally blessed by divers and undoubted 
experiments of healing that disease.”§ 

The treatment of the historian, Carte, by the corporation of 
London, in consequence of his allusion to the Pretender, in 
connexion with the King’s Evil, was so singular, that a notice 
of the subject may not prove unacceptable. In the year 1744 
the corporation of London voted the sum of 50/. per annum to 
Carte, for seven years, to assist him in the progress of his his- 
tory. The first volume was published in 1747; and, in speak- 
ing of the cure of the King’s Evil by the royal touch, he ven- 
tured to introduce the case of a young man who went over to 


* Biog. Brit., Art. Stubbe. Chalmers’ Biog. Dic, Granger. There is a portrait 
of Greatrakes, by Faithorne, in the act of stroking a man’s face. It is prefixed to 
an account of himself, addressed to Robert Boyle, Esq. 4to. 1668. 

+ Rushworth, IL. vol. i. part 2, p. 48. 
t Granger, iv. 32. 
§ Plot’s Nat. Hist, of Oxfordshire, ed. 1705, 351. 
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the Continent in 1716, and was touched by the Pretender for 
that disease. He says: “Christopher made his way first to 
Paris, and thence to the place where he was touched, by the 
eldest lineal descendant of a race of kings, who had indeed, for 
a long succession of ages, cured that distemper by the royal 
touch, But this descendant and next heir of their blood had 
not, at least at that time, been crowned or anointed, The 
usual effect, however, followed.” Carte adds, that the man was 
eured, and that he saw him at Bristol in the following January. 
He closes his narrative in the following words: “ But I am apt 
to think there never was an instance in which the distemper had 
prevailed to an higher degree, or the surprising cure of it was 
known to such infinite multitudes of people, as in the case of 
Christopher Lovel.”* 

The corporation of London became alarmed, for the rebellion 
had been but recently quelled, and the grant was accordingly 
withdrawn. In the intelligence of the day we have the follow- 
ing notice: * A Court of Common Council at Guildhall, on a 
motion made by Sir W. Calvert, seconded by Sir John Barnard, 
unanimously resolved to withdraw the subscription of 50/. per 
annum, granted July 7, 1744, to Mr. Carte, in order to enable 
him to procure materials for a complete history of England.”+ 
This was discouraging to the author, yet it did not prevent him 
from prosecuting the work. Moreover, he actually made 
another application to the corporation in 1750, and with some 
degree of success, as is evident from the following notice: “ At 
a Court of Common Council, Mr. Tho. Carte petitioned, that 
the subscription of 50/. per annum towards compiling a history 
of England, voted him by that court in 1744, and taken off in 
1748, might be paid him for that year, of which ten months were 
elapsed when the resolution of withdrawing that subscription 
was taken, and it was agreed that the chamberlain should pay 
him the 50/. for that year.” J. LATHBURY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ROMAN-CATHOLIC UNITY. 


WHETHER the Roman-catholic interest in England has derived 
any real advantage from the accession of the converts who have 
of late years passed over from our communion to theirs, is a 
problem which we are not yet in a position to resolve. At first 
it was not very surprising that the movement towards their 
church should be hailed by the more sanguine and unreflecting 


* Carte’s History of England, i, 291, 292. 
+ Gentleman’s Magazine, 1748, vol. xviii, 185. 
; t Ibid. vol. xx. 473. 
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among them as a triumph, and the harbinger of a greater triumph, 
and the earnest of that downfall of Protestantism which is the 
end of all their aspirations and their labours. But we suspect 
that, from the beginning, there has been a shrewder and more 
cautious party, who have had amore correct appreciation of the 
restless dispositions of their new disciples, and have felt very 
serious misgivings as to the effects of the introduction into their 
body of persons whose previous course had proved that they had 
no real deference for authority. It required no very extraordinary 
powers of discrimination to discover, that the party spirit and self- 
will which had borne them along during the whole career of Trac- 
tarianism and Anglicanism, was not likely all at once to forsake 
them. The wiser and more experienced among the Romish eccle- 
siastics must have perceived, that the church principles of their 
new friends were likely to be as troublesome to one hierarchy 
as to another. And for this reason, and for some others, although 
the heads of the Romish Church may have considered it their 
interest to flatter their converts, and put them in prominent 
situations, and parade them before the public, it seems impos- 
sible to imagine but that they must have felt, that such auxi- 
liaries might do as much mischief to the Church of Rome as 
ever they had done to the Church of [ngland, or were likely to 
do to it by their secession. 

But, whether this should be taken merely as a conjecture or not, 
the event seems likely to prove, that if the heads of the Romish 
Church did not apprehend it, they have had far less of sagacity 
than the world is in the habit of giving them credit for. Already, 
the converts have created disunion among their new friends, 
and originated controversies on a variety of questions, some of 
which are not likely to be very speedily settled. This much 
we learn from what appears in Roman-catholic publications. 
That it is probable they may have caused much more of heart- 
burning and dissension than the public are allowed to know, it 
is unnecessary to observe to those, who have any acquaintance 
with the methods and artifices by which an appearance of 
Catholic unity is maintained among Romanists, and are aware 
how small a portion of truth is ever suffered to come to light. 

A few illustrations of the controversies which have been for 
some time agitating the Roman Catholics in England, we should 
wish to lay before our readers, not only because the facts are 
curious in themselves, but because they serve In so many ways 

to illustrate the interior condition of the Church of Rome. A 
passing notice may be given to the controversy about Rood 
Screens, in the course of which, their advocates have discovered 
that altar rails are a Protestant inv ention,—a discovery which 
would have saved Archbishop Laud some inconvenience, had it 
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been made in time. A single article, indeed, would not suffice 
for a brief summary of all the angry writing between the advyo- 
cates and opposers of these ecclesiological appendages. But we 
must find space for a short extract or two from a letter of Mr. 
Pugin’s, which appeared in the Tablet of September 2nd. A 
few sentences will suffice to demonstrate the bitterness of spirit 
with which the controversy is carried on. Mr. Pugin’s letter 
commences as follows :— 


** CATHOLIC CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
“« Letter of A W. Pugin, Esq 


“ AsTam about to put forth atreatise on Chancel Screens, I shall not 
forestall the observations I intend to make on that important subject 
in this letter; but as I perceive that some of the writers on this sub- 
ject are endeavouring, indirectly, fo cast the most odious imputations of 
anti-Roman feeling and even heresy on myself and others who are en- 
deavouring to restore the glories of Catholic church architecture, 1 
feel I cannot remain silent, but in the most unequivocal and solemn 
manner do refute these most scandalous and unfounded insinuations, 
and at the same time expose the real tendency of the principles of 
those who oppose us. 

“To suffer from misrepresentation and calumny has ever been the 
lot of those who have stood forth as witnesses of the truth in a cor- 
rupt period, and it is not surprising that when the externals of religion 
had sunk to so low an ebb throughout the Catholic world, as was the 
ease in the latter part of the last and beginning of the present century, 
when the most mighty and glorious works of Catholic antiquity were 
actually regarded as the unsightly productions of a barbarous period, 
the task of arresting the strong tide of paganism and innovation, and 
of rebuilding the carved work of the Temple, so cruelly broken down 
and defaced, would be attended with all possible opposition, not onl 
from hereties and infidels, but from numbers among the household of 
Faith, who from ignorance, prejudice, or misconception, might prefer 
the mutilated rites and wretched taste of the present age to any change 
or revival, however glorious in itself. 

‘Indeed, for some time past, varivus indirect attacks have been made 
against the revival of true Ecclesiastical architecture, and many enormi- 
ties of bad and modern taste have been perpetrated even in buildings 
erected from my own designs. But I have hitherto abstained from 
noticing them, partly owing to ill-health and domestic affliction, and 
partly from a reluctance to feed discussions, which, when carried on 
amongst those of the same Faith, are far from edifying or conducive 
to charity and good-will. But lest my continued silence might lead 
some to imagine that I was relaxed in my zeal for the great cause, and 
as I am now, by the blessing of God, restored to more than my former 
strength and energy, I have resolved not only to speak on the present 
oceasion, but henceforward to increase my exertions for the perfect 


Vou. XXXIV.— December, 1848, 
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restoration of Christian architecture, and the utter overthrow of 
modern Paganism. 

‘IT could indeed have wished that my labours should have been con- 
fined to convincing those who are unhappily separated from the church, 
and that I should only have found seconders, not opposers in the 
Catholic body ; ; for it is grievous, most grievous, to expend our 
energies and time in refuting attacks on Catholic art and architecture, 
put forth not by Protestants or infidels, but by the very men from 
whom, till a short time ago, we had every reason to hope for the most 
powerful co-operation in the good work, 

“The assaults of enemies are to be expected. It is not surprising that 
a Calvinist should revile the sacred images of rood, or that a follower 
of Knox should break down the screen-work of the sanctuary ; but to 
find these things attacked by our own brethren, and even by men 
whom we have been accustomed to venerate for their piety and learn- 
ing, and whose zeal and sincerity we cannot suspect, I say, to find our- 
selves placed as antagonists to those with whom we wish and ought to 
be locked in the strongest bonds of Christian affection, is heart- 
breaking and almost sufficient to overwhelm us with despair; but this 
must not be. As I have before remarked, no great reform can be 
effected without the strongest opposition; and many good men may 
hold false views on these subjects: even the saints have occasionally 
taken the wrong side in matters not of Faith. And, therefore, we 
must, under all difhculties and discouragements, sustain the truth with 
all possible charity for those who oppose it, but with the most deter- 
mined and uncompromising firmness.” 


Having then congratulated his friends on the number of reli- 
gious edifices they have erected in England within the last few 
years, he proceeds— 


“For al! these things the powers of darkness wrestle with us, and 
each succeeding triumph of the Cross adds to their fury ; and when 


ie the glorious Rood was again erected in the metropolis of England, sur- 

in} rounded with burning tapers and flowering branches, and surpliced 
aay choristers, after its demolition by act of parliament, and three cen- 


turies of prostration, it was hardly to be expected that such a triumph, 
such a theme for exultation, could have passed over without some 
opposing voice. No; but the reproach came not from the Calvinist 
rabble, it was not raised by Protestant commissioners and with par- 
liamentary powers, it was declared intolerable by a son of the church ; 
and the last yell of Protestant exultation which accompanied the fall 
of the Rood in the Elizabethan era, has been faintly echoed by a 
Catholic writer on its restoration in the nineteenth century. There 
is, indeed, a spirit of dislike to antiquity and to true Catholic archi- 
tecture, discernible in the writings of these opponents of screens, 
which show that their real designs extend far beyond the removal of 
a few mullions and a carved beam. IT solemnly warn all men that ¢/ 
present objection ts a mere feeler which appears on the surface to try the 
current of men’s minds, and how far they dare proceed ; beneath lies 
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a system of deadly enmity to the very fundamentals of church archi- 
tecture and Catholic art. It is a new version of the old fable of the ce 
Woodman, who asked the trees for a handle to his axe, which once el 
obtained he hewed down without merey. The Screens once gone, the e At 
chancels will follow, aisles, chapels, apse, and all, and the cathedral sinks ie 
into an assembly room. 

«“ Every objection that can be raised against the obstruction caused i 
by the mullion of a screen, is doubly applicable to the very plan and ( 
arrangement of a Catholic church. 

“Ifthe light divisions of open screen-work be considered so in- 
tolerable, what is to be done with the vast pillars supporting the ig it 
centre campanile, and which have to sustain a whole quarry in the " \ 
air, or the forest of clustered shafts which carry the clerestory and 


vaulting ? Ifthe staring, all-seeing principle is to be followed, what eee 
will become of lengthening aisles, intricate perspectives, crossing tran- ah f 
septs, apsidal aisles, crypts, and, indeed, two-thirds of a Catholic “ae 
church? That mighty conception which Catholic faith could alone ah: 
have generated in the human mind, a conception as infinitely superior t He 
to all that Pagan antiquity had produced as the pure faith of Christ rane. 
is exalted above its debased mythology ; as superior to even the Tem- He te. : 
ple of Solomon as the reality is above the type ; and so superior to the cAned 
meretricious productions of the modern Pagan architects, that it would ws Fit 
be insulting to its majesty even to make a comparison. Fal lhas 

“Yet these, I may say divine structures, so solemn, so grand, so ih 
mysterious, that in their ruin and decay they strike even the world- iN 
ling with awe, have no charms for these men of new-fangled ideas ; i, 
they would have everything en evidence, and in lieu of a church they +e ‘ 


would give us a rvom, hung about with gauze and calico, a salle de ae 
spectacle fora gazing congregation. Let no man be deceived. The | i 
question at issue is between church or room worship ; whether the type 


ofa Catholic temple is to be taken from the glorious works of our agit! 
faithful ancestors or a modern preaching-house, for stript of its altar ett 
a modern Italian church is a mere room. It may be stuccoed, pilas- : nF 
tered, gilt, frescoed, draped from cornice to pavement, but it is still a ETB ag 
room, devoid of solemnity or devotion.”’ i | 

Mr. Pugin and his party—as he states—are called by their a - 
opponents the “ architectural gentlemen,” and “ charged with | fi 
Anti-Roman feeling,” a charge which he repudiates with horror. LH hee : 
But, that no small quantity of bickering and ill-will has been Fale 
produced among Romanists by his efforts, and those of his party, bam 
to revive the mediaxval arrangement of churches, with their bea lta | 


obsolete furniture and decorations, is apparent enough. Ina 
note to this same letter, he says, “I perceive also that Sedilia 
are denounced, and on the absurd objection of injuring vest- 
ments.” The conclusion of this note is worth transcribing. 


“Oh, what a train of holy, soul-stirring, and edifying thoughts are 
awakened by the three old recesses in the wall; and yet men of new- 
2u2 
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Sangled notions, despising the old paths, do actually sneer at the perpetua- 


tion of these appendages of the ancient rites ; and on the plea that the 
buckram flap of a modern chasuble might be crushed, they would 


remove seats, and arch, and canopy, and priestly emblem, and in their 
place substitute a stool! [ sic. |” 


This may suffice for the “ architectural gentlemen.” 

A new source of discord has been discovered by the musicians, 
one party demanding the performance of the operatic music of 
Haydn, and Mozart, and Cherubini, while another (the neo- 
phytes, it may be surmised) denounces in no very measured 
language everything beyond the Gregorian Tones s and the Plain 
Chant. A work on this subject has been lately published by 
Mr. Burns, and reviewed in the Tablet of September 9th. The 
following is the title of this production :— 


“ The Plain Chant, the Image and Symbol of the Humanity of our 
Divine Redeemer and the Blessed Mary: a Discourse addressed by 
desire of the Reverend Prior to the Cistercian Brothers of Mount St, 
Bernard, near Loughborough, Leicestershire, on the Love which good 
Priests and Religious ought to have for the Song of the Divine Office, 


By the Rev. TH. Formby, Priest of the Midland District. London: 
James Burns.” 


The reviewer in the Zadbleé, who seems to be a convert, scems 
rather puzzled how to deal with Mr. Formby’s theory. He 
makes an admission, indeed, which conveys a vast deal more 
than might be suspected. 


“ Architecture, which provides suitable dwelling-places for the 
Most High, ceremonial which expresses the order and symmetry of 
the heavenly court, and musie which ministers to the praises of the 
great King, so glorious in his apparel and so beautiful in his counte- 
nance, are in their several ways expressions of the Incarnation. Vor, 
as the soul speaks, not through the eve alone nor by the speech, but 
in every gesture of the body, and even in the less significant features 
of the countenance, so does Christ our Lord, who is the soul of the 
church, move throughout every part of her outward form, — It is high 
time that we Catholics of England began to regard the outward exhi- 
bition of the church in this its only true character—as a development 
of life from within, and not a mere provision for decency and order, 
still less a mere theatrical arranyement made to attract the eye.” 


Still the reviewer, notwithstanding this concession as to the 
theatrical character of the services of his church, appears to be 
afraid to go the whole length of adopting Mr. Formby’s theory. 


“If Mr. Formby thinks, as he does, that plain chant is in some 
way the authorised music of the uno as no other music is autho- 
rised by her, he has an undoubted right to take the view of it which 
he does ; for, as we have just observed, the question is not one ot 
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principle, but of application, Persons will still be found to aecept 
Mr, Formby’s premises and deny his conclusion, ‘They will say that 
if pontiffs have sanctioned and saints have loved other kinds of song, 
those kinds may be represented as the true expression of the church's 
mind no less than her older forms. If what is properly called the art 
of music be (es who will deny 7) a heavenly gift, why may not our 
Lord be pleased to manifest himself through its beautiful results as 
well as independently of them? It is said of his Bride that she is 
‘circumdata varietate, and we own that we should be disinclined to 
abridge the liberty of the church in things not plainly made out as 
essential, or to put limits to her elastic and expansive power of (is- 
closing herself in new forms as time goes on, and taking up into her 
substance as she proceeds the different contributions of art and know- 
ledge, always supposing that such discoveries and inventions may be 
reasonably traced to a Divine original. How much of our willingness 
to close with such a view of the case may be owing to the cireum- 
stances in which we find ourselves, is more than we can pretend to 
say. It seems a duty to pause as long as possible before adopting 
opinions which, excepting in very well regulated, or rather singularly 
constituted minds, must needs create a continual sore, leading us to 
uncatholicise more than half of our brethren, and to deal out with no 
sparing hand the tremendous charges of heresy and irreverence. 
This, to say truth, is our own deep-seated difliculty about ail exclusive 
theories of ecclesiastical art. Nay, and is it not in some degree a 
valid preliminary objection to them ?” 


It would, no doubt, abundantly repay the trouble to trace out 
the whole history of this musical controversy among Romuanists. 
But we notice it merely by the way, because it has imeiden- 
tally led to the exposure of another controversy, which is 
likely to produce discord, more difficult of resolution than any 
the musical antiquarians can create. In the following number 
of the Tablet, Septe mber 16th, there is an “ Appendix to Review 
of Mr. Formby’ s Discourse on Plain Chant in the last Tablet? 
This appendix gives one a still clearer insight into the nature of 
the unity which exists among the English Romanists. 


“ Mr. Formby wishes us to correct an impression to which we fear 
that we have been partly instrumental, that he has any desire to 
undervalue harmonised music in its devotional uses, or even to ques- 
tion that in its way it may be even a true ‘ development’ of the great 
Presence which inhabits the Christian church, ‘This explanation, we 
may add, greatly abridges the yulph which had seemed to separate us from 
Mr. Formby; the main principles of his discourse we have already 
vindicated. Still we may be allowed to lament that so carnest and 
excellent a priest should express himself ¢ language open to great mis- 
conception, as, for instanee, when he says in his late publication that 
the * Devil has always been the enemy of plain chant,’ &e. &e. Such 
expressions have surely a ¢endency to confound essentials with cireum- 
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stantials. At any rate they are, we feel, unnecessary and unwise. 
Personally, the writer of these remarks has many points of sympathy 
with Mr. Formby, yet he owns to a great dread of committing him- 
self to theories which carrya man no one can tell whither. He feels, too, 
that there is danger of giving undue attention to particular anomalies 
in our actual practice, where we are, in fact, surrounded by a complete 
host of anomalies, to some of which he does not find even the sticklers 
Sor ecclesiastical correctness so sensitive as might be wished. Anomalies, 
he means, in the very department of our ecclesiastical reviralists—e. y., 
in the matter of rubrics and the acknowledged laws of the church. 
Not to mention the crying evils around us—the want of good accom- 
modation for the poor in our churches; the want of schools, or at 
least of good ones, and the like. One is reminded every day that the 
‘kingdom of God’ is not architecture or music, or anything merely 
instrumental to the great end. Butas to matters of ecclesiastical pro- 
prielty, we would yield to none in zeal for them, only we would go 
further than many. For example, if we are to have plain chant, cer- 
tainly we must protest against singing words unauthorised by the 
rubric, and that at solemn moments—e. g., the ‘ Ave verum’ or the 
‘De profundis’ immediately after the elevation, but especially the 
former, because it interrupts the ceremonial from the necessity of 
kneeling at a time when the rubric prescribes standing. Again, if we 
are to have screens, certainly we would exclude all but ecclesiastics 
from the choir; whereas in churches where things are best conducted, we 
have seen fathers of families in surplices, and independent gentlemen in 
copes and even dalmatics. Such things cast an air of crotchettiness and 


hollowness upon the whole antiquarian movement, which it really does 
not deserve.” 


So that it appears the new converts have carried along with 
them the controversies about Rubrics and Canons. But it 
is to the hint in the last sentence but one we would direct the 
attention of our readers. In the next number of the Jadlet, 
September 23rd, appeared a letter, which, whether it was called 
forth by the observations of the reviewer or not, is exceedingly 
curious in itself, and has been the means of bringing out some 
more facts and illustrations, every way valuable to those who 
desire to understand the practical condition of Romanism in 
England. ‘The letter referred to is as follows :— 


‘© ON THE ADMISSION OF SECULARS INTO CHOIRS AND SANCTUARIES. 
the Editor of the Tablet. 


“ Dear Sir,—I am rather surprised that, in the midst of so much 
active discussion on Rood screens and Gregorian music, attention 
should not have been directed to a breach of ecclesiastical propriety 
committed in places where, from the general correctness of the 
arrangements it might least be expected, in comparison of which, 
architectural anomalies, or innovations in music, would seem to be 
quite trivial. I mean, the irregularity which is witnessed at Birming- 
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ham and elsewhere, of admitting laymen, sometimes even married men, 
at any rate persons who have received no ecclesiastical training, and 
are engaged in no ecclesiastical occupation, within the screen—that 
very screen which we are gravely told is meant to keep up the dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity—and suffering them to take part in 
the duties of the choir and sanctuary. I am aware that this practice 
is not without precedent in France ; but we are not in the habit of 
looking to the French church as a model in such things; and in these 
days, when we are continually asked to look away from France and 


her innovations, and turn to Rome, or to ancient Catholic England, A db 
as our teachers in matters of ecclesiastical propriety, it is really strange bef 
that an irregularity at which the very hair of our Catholic predeces- al. Va 
sors would have stood on end, and which I believe is quite without (: 24% 
sanction at Rome, (though, as I am here dealing with our ecclesiastical eh a 
antiquaries and revivalists, this is of less importance,) should be b 


tolerated, and even encouraged, by persons who have the effrontery to 
condemn as a kind of Protestants and heretics, those who plead for open 
sanctuaries, or for the modern style of church music. 

“ The improprieties and inconveniences of the practice to which I 
refer are so numerous that I cannot find space for them in a single letter. 

«In the first place, the whole institution of the church, according 
to which she makes the ecclesiastical dress the solemn badge and con- 
stant memorial, of a certain state of life, is not only opposed but 
insulted by this indiscriminate investiture and promiscuous installa- 
tion. The solemn ceremony of the ‘creation of clerics,’ familiar to 
those who are acquainted with our colleges, is thus reduced to a mere 


empty form. The hardly-earned dignity of those who have worked ce 
their way through courses of self-discipline and devotion, to the first ie ha 
step of the ecclesiastical ladder, is usurped by persons who regard Helin 


themselves in the light of actors in a public exhibition. ‘The ceremonial 
of the church, instead of being the outward expression of her inward 
life, is turned into a mere theatrical pageant, in which the performers are 
apt to be chosen, as fine ladies choose their footmen or their pages, for 
their tall stature or pretty fuces. ‘The honours which the church des- 
tines for her clergy in the course of the ceremonial itself, are lavished 
on persons who may well be surprised to find themselves in a situa- 
tion so foreign to the habits of the counting-house, or the domestic 
circle :— 
Miracurque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 


Meanwhile, the members of the congregation are enabled to recognise 
their friends and acquaintances (perhaps their husbands or their De Na 
suitors) in copes and dalmatics, while he who in the morning was Tae 
solemnly incensed in the choir, duplict ductu, in the afternoon shall be ae 
met taking his walk into the country with the partner of his choice, Rafi] 

or the object of his affections, or perhaps even on the ensuing ‘Tues. oe Fine 
day night shall be found to have exchanged his stall in the choir for 

a stall at the Opera. Such things are very hazardous to the reputas ek 
tion of the clergy, with whom the individuals in question are naturall ae 
enough apt to be ‘identified, Nor can it be expected that the de- ae 
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meanour of these gentlemen, thus forced into unnatural situations, 
should correspond with the requirements of the church, who is known 
to carry her care of externals even into the deportment of those who 
assist, however remotely, at her solemn offices. Some people think 
that rood screens have their use in hiding such defects from the public 
eye, and that this may be one reason why they are popular, But at any 
rate, they who are admitted tn intima penetralia, are apt to observe, 
that the regulations for outward behaviour which we have been ac- 
customed to consider important in the choir, are strangely set at 
nought (as who can wonder?) by those who have never learned bet- 
ter, or rather, who want that spirit which is created by ecclesiastical 
education, and fostered by ecclesiastical habits, but which mere casual 
instruction is not likely to give. It cannot, therefore, be surprising if 
gentlemen in the garb and in the seats of ecclesiastics, shall be seen 
lounging, and yawning, and staring at the preacher, and sitting cross- 
legged, and folding their arms, and in other such ways proving how 
perfectly they feel themselves at home, and how sensibly they are 
alive to the dangers of pharisaical strictness and unmeaning punctilio, 

‘‘But a greater evil yet is, that by opening the doors of the choir to 
persons who have not merely no ecclesiastical character, but not even 
any ecclesiastical employment, we are very gratuitously multiplying 
the difficulties of those who come after us, and who, it may be 
expected will be more and more disposed to restore the ancient, and 
the actual, discipline of the church, It may be feared that they who 
are now admitted into the choir by sufferance, will be inclined to 
found a proscription upon what is nothing but a pure indulgence, and 
make a difficulty about resigning their places, which will be at least 
distressing to authorities in after-time, however little it must of course 
be allowed to check them in the performance of their duty. 

“T hope that I shall not seem to bear hard upon the many respect- 
able gentlemen who are in different places the objects of this very 
extraordinary allowance. I could certainly wish to see them less 
ready to accept the profiered honour, and to put themselves into cir- 
cumstances which a keen sensitiveness to ecclesiastical propriety 
would teach them to decline, even when duly proposed, But it is 
easy to understand how such delicacy may naturally yield to the 
desire of even a nominal position in the Church, and a part in her 
ceremonial—objects sufficiently attractive to a religious mind—whilst 
of course all responsibility for anything that may be wrong in the 
matter, is quite transferred from the acceptors to the proposers of the 
arrangement. On the other hand, it may well be thought that 
motives less high, will, in some cases, have their influence ; such, for 
instance, as the prospect of a good seat in church ; of a good sight of 
the ceremonies ; of a distinguished place on a great occasion ; and of 
avery graceful and beautiful dress. 

** Nor again am I insensible to the difficulties of the question ; to 
the necessity of. providing for the functions, and the impossibility of 
finding clergy to carry them out; to the acknowledged and universal 
practice of employing boys, who are not tonsured, to serve at mass, 
&e. Lam fully prepared to deal with all these conceivable replies— 
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nay, and even to admit that, asa purely temporary and provisional 
arrangement, the introduction into choirs of persons who are not clerics, 
with certain limitations, and on certain conditions, and, above all, with a 
clear understanding that they are admitted on sufferance and not of 
right, and must be ready at any moment to surrender their places to 
persons ecclesiastically qualified, may be necessary in our very de- 
fective and anomalous state of circumstances. 

* But it is one thing to excuse, and another to sanction. And here 
I am in argument, not with practical and moderate men, but with our 
antiquaries and ecclesiastical martinefs. Grant me that we are but 
just emerging from a chaos of irregularity, and as yet but faintly see 
the light of day ; that we must do what we can, not what we would 
desire ; take liberties with church rules and institutions, and in short, 
go to the very verge of impropriety with the view of gradually winning 
our people back to better things; and I will then entertain the question 
of laymen (though still not secudars) in choirs and sanctuaries. But 
grant thus much, and away go all exclusive theories of architecture, 
music, and the like. For no sane person can be permitted to main- 
tain, that the rules of propriety are so flagrantly violated by open 
choirs and sanctuaries, as by screens which include persons of the very 
sume order with those whom they exclude ; or that any matter of out- 
ward arrangement can by possibility violate the spirit of the Church 
so Hagrantly, as constructing ceremonies for mere show and cffect; or 
that it isa whit less ‘ theatrical” to dress up men of business and 
family men in Gothic vestments, and go through the form of incensiny 
them with the prescribed inclinations than to sing operatic music in the 
mass, With instrumental accompaniments, 

“JT am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
A Catuovic Prigst.”’ 


Our readers will recollect, that all this machinery and decora- 
tion of theatrical spectacle which this good priest very naturally 
complains of, is got up in order to heighten the imposing effect of 
a sacrament and a sacrifice—of that which the Romish Church 
teaches her people (and is endeavouring to persuade ours) to 
believe, is the most stupendous miracle that can be proposed to 
Christians, and the actual repetition of the sacrifice of the Son of 
God upon the cross. Whether persons who are guilty of such 
contemptible trickery and deception as this, of dressing up and 
incensing laymen as if they were priests, in order to make a show 
and a spectacle, can believe one word of the doctrines they pro- 
fess to believe concerning transubstantiation and the mass, is a 
question which it would be well for their disciples and admirers 
to consider. We do not at all doubt that many Romanists believe 
these doctrines—so far as any man can believe a proposition 
Which is unintelligible—and that many more imagine that they 
believe them. But that many of this latter class—and still more, 
that any of the former elass, the really devout and sincere—are 
parties, either as principles or accessories, to such wretched 
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impostures as the * Catholic Priest” has exposed, seems rather 
improbable. And yet these frauds could not be perpetrated 
unless the hierarchy sanctioned and allowed them. | 

This letter of the “ Catholic Priest” called forth a reply in the 
following number of the Tablet (Sept. 30,) from a Mr. Lambert, of 
Salisbury. The greater part of it is taken up with discussing 
the merits of the question of discipline and custom, on which 
point the advocates of these theatrical displays are at issue 
with their opponents, who maintain that both the law and prac- 
tice of the church condemn them. Omitting this part of 
Mr. Lambert’s letter, as of no immediate importance to the 
question we are illustrating, we must content ourselves with 
transcribing the beginning and the end of it. 


‘ON THE ADMISSION OF SECULARS INTO CHANCELS. 
“ To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“ Sir—A writer in the last Zab/et, who signs himself * A Catholic 
Priest,’ has pursued, in akindred spirit, the objections of the reviewer 
of the Rev. Mr. Formby’s sermon in the previous number, to the ad- 
mission of laymen into chancel choirs; and as the reviewer seems 
to have written whilst fresh from the perusal of the report of the 
dedication of St. Osmund’s church inthis city, or, perhaps, from 
witnessing the function himself, I think that an individual deeply in- 
terested in perfecting the ecclesiastical arrangements of that church, 
has some right to be heard in defence of a practice which has excited 
so much sarcastic animadversion. 

‘“ Asalayman,I have no wish to take exception at the spirit in 
which your clerical contributors may choose to write, but I cannot 
think that taunting allusions to ‘fathers of families in surplices, or 
independent gentlemen in copes’ are calculated to promote harmo- 
nious feeling and action between the clergy and the laity; and if your 
correspondent were not a Catholic priest, I should be disposed to seek 
for a parallel to the good taste of his remark, that laymen ‘are apt to 
be chosen for their pretty faces,’ in the ill-natured—and untrue— 
allusion made by the Times to the physiognomy of the clergy who 
formed the magnificent procession at St. George’s. 

“Tt is not my intention to take part in the rood-screen controversy, 
with which your correspondent mixes up the question on which he 
writes, as I am quite content to leave my friend Mr. Pugin, and your 
able contributor, ‘‘ T. W. M.,’ to deal with that part of the subject; 
but I certainly shall not blame ‘our autiquaries and ecclesiastical 
martinets,’ if they decline to submit their alleged inconsistencies to 
the judgment of a writer who seems willing, ‘in our very defective 
and anomalous state of circumstances,’ to allow a practice by which 
‘ the whole institution of the churchis not only opposed, but INSULTED, and 
who cannot perceive that it is a whit less theatrical to dress up men of 
business and family men in gothic vestments, and go through the 
form of incensing them with the prescribed inclinations, than fo stag 
operatic music in the mass with instrumental accompaniments !’ 
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“ Nor do I intend in this letter to enter upon a discussion of the 
propriety of reviving the church song ; although I cannot let slip this 
opportunity of stating, as a further plea for the music to which the 
church throughout all ages has given her express sanction, that the 
bishops of France and Belgium, no less than several of our own 
venerable vicars-apostolic, are most anxious for its revival ; and that 
our holy father, Pius IX., most warmly patronises the labours of the 
Belgian committee, acting under the direction of the cardinal-arch- 
bishop of Malines. I may also add, that from having been an oppo- 
nent of the plain chant, I have become by study an advocate for it, 
and experience and observation have taught me that it is the music, of 
all others, the best adapted for the general use of churches. 

«I wish also to steer clear of the argument deduced from probable 
abuses, as it may be pressed to unpleasant lengths on both sides, and is 
not calculated to help us materially in the solution of the question.” 


Having then endeavoured to prove that this practice of dress- 


ing up laymen as priests is not contrary to either law or custom, 
he concludes— 


“] think I have now adduced satisfactory proof that the church 
not only tolerates, but even sanctions the appointment of lay psalmiste, 
and I doubt if any candid person will be found to deny that the an- 
cient custom of England was quite consistent with such a practice. 

«“ At all events, 1 am quite sure that very few well-disposed ecclesi- 
astics or laymen will consider it fair or judicious to treat those who 
seek to supply defictenctes which tt is admitted cannot be otherwise sup- 
plied, as intruders unnecessarily thrusting themselves into positions 
which they ought not to occupy, when it is well known that the indi- 
viduals pointed at are influenced, not, as your correspondent politely 
hints, ‘by the prospect of a good sight of the ceremonies, or the 
charms of a graceful and beautiful dress,’ but by a desire to assist the 
clergy, and to testify to the world that the office of psalmista is one 
of real dignity, in no manner derogatory to the character of a Catholic 
layman, although he may happen to be the ‘ father of a family,’ or an 
independent gentleman.’—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“Salisbury, September 26, 1848.” * Joun LAMBERT. 


This, in truth, is the secret of the whole affair; there is a de- 
ficiency which cannot be otherwise supplied. If people must 
have processions, and spectacles, and if they have either too 
few priests, or their priests are as ill-favoured and unproduceable 
as the reporter of the Times has represented them, how is the 
procession to be got up, or the imposing effect on Protestant 
young gentlemen and ladies to be produced, unless some hand- 
some and portly-looking laymen can be induced to deck them- 
selves in gaudy copes and chasubles, and act the priest for the 
occasion? The “ Catholic Priest,” however, replied in a second 


letter, which appeared in the Jablet of October 7th. As the 


greater part of his letter is taken up with the historical and legal 
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parts of the question, we may content ourselves with extracting 
the commencement, which serves still further to illustrate the 
interior of English Romanism. 


“ON THE ADMISSION OF LAYMEN INTO CHANCELS. 
“ Tu the Editor of the Tablet. 


“ Dear Sir,—I am sincerely pained that so estimable a gentleman 
as Mr. Lambert, of Salisbury, should have taken up some observa- 
tions | addressed to you upon the above subject, in a tone which 
almost leads me to fear that he must have suspected them of a local 
if not personal allusion. I can assure him, however, that Saint Os- 
mund’s, Salisbury, was as far as possible from the thoughts of the 
writer, From all which we hear of that church, whether by news- 
paper reports, or otherwise, it would seem that a spirit rules it, very 
different indeed from that against which the remarks in question were 
rather obviously directed, 

“It is a pity that the letter should have so far missed its object as 
to seem, in the eyes of a gentleman such as Mr. Lambert, like the 
effusion of mere party-spleen or sarcastic invective; whereas, what- 
ever its appearance, it was unquestionably dictated by a most anxious 
desire for the glory of God and the real welfare of his church. But 
it is the penalty which we Catholics have to pay for the many bless- 
ings which encompass us, that our words are apt to be misconstrued 
and our acts misunderstood, even by good men. ‘Thus, in the present 
instanee, Mr. Lambert has taken for satire what was meant but as 
pleasantry. The letter was written under a very pressing conviction 
of the evils against which it is directed, and an ampler experience of 
them than Mr. Lambert, happily for himself, possesses ; and it was 
(and still is) the writer's firm conviction, that the only way to get 
these evils fe/é was to expose them with a certain pungency of ex- 
pression, quite consistent in fact, though not perhaps in appearance, 
with the most perfect good humour, And, however I may lament 
that anything which fell from me should have wounded the feelings of 
Mr. Lambert, yet I sincerely thank him for drawing attention to the 
subject of my letter, and for giving me the opportunity I desired, of 
speaking more solemnly and more fully upon a question which my 
last letter was merely intended to start. 

“If Mr. Lambert will do me the favour of referring to my letter, 
he will, I think, find that it is not directed against the employment 
of laymen as cantors nearly so much as against the circumstance of 
investing them indiscriminately with ecclesiastical dresses, and treat- 
ing them in the ceremonial of the church with the honours due to 
ecclesiastics alone. Iam not aware (though I speak under correction) 
that in any part of Catholic Europe, even in France, it is cus- 
tomary to give laymen stalls in the choir, and éo treat them with 
precisely the same marks of distinction as the clergy themselves. The 
lay-cantors in France, whom I have seen, wear copes (not surplices), 
and occupy places distinet from the clergy; which, whether or not 
an ecclesiastical arrangement, is at all events not that of which I 
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complain. Ina provincial Catholic cathedral in England, which is in 
many respects a model in matters of ecclesiastical propriety, it is 
certainly not as singers that the laymen are employed in the services, 
but as ussistants towards the general effect, to fill the choir, to swell pro- 
cessions, and the like. 1 am not doubting that all this is done with a 
good motive ; but, I repeat that it proceeds upon a theatrical principle, 
and that it weakens, as far as it goes, the argument against theatrical 
arrangements in other parts of the church, If custom be pleaded in 
its favour (though I know not where it has its precedent), custom 
also will justify instruments in a choir and figured music, for both are 
frequent in the continental churches, But certainly it is not more 
“theatrical” to have orchestras in the churches than to call in un- 
ecclesiastical persons to swell a procession, or fill a chancel. It is pre- 
cisely what is done in theatres when pompous ceremonies are repre- 
sented. For it is in vain to urge that the presence of these persons 
is justified by any necessity, as is the case, for instance, with lay-servers 
at mass. This, then, is my first reason for considering the practice 
unecclesiastical, It is changing the ceremonies of the church from the 
natural expression of solemn feelings into pageants. This is what I 
said, and what I repeat. 

‘¢ My second reason for objecting to the practice is, that it involves 
the clergy in a great deal of awkward misrepresentation. ‘The church 
avoids not evil alone, but all appearance of it; and though there is no 
evilin a man being married, or paying his addresses to his future wife, 
there would be great evil in the clergy mixing thus freely with the 
other sex, and consequently there is evil in their being commonly sup- 
posed to do so. Now, it is vain to expect that people in general will 
distinguish between the clergy and those whom they see externally 
identified with them, In Belgium, as Mr, Lambert probably knows, 
this care for appearances is carried so far, that a clergyman will not 
even walk with his mother or sister, or converse with a lady in the 
public streets. HKiven in London, it is suspension for a clergyman to 
visit a place of public evening entertainment. Why ?—because it is 
dangerous to himself? Certainly not: for the rule extends to a con- 
cert or to the Zoological Gardens. Not, then, because it can hurt 
him as an individual, but because it may lower his sacred character 
and calling in the eyes of the world. But our surpliced laics are 
under no law of discipline. The case which I supposed in my letter, 
of a gentleman who is in a choir on the Sunday appearing at the 
Opera on the following Saturday, is founded in fact; other supposi- 
tions of the same nature, but worse stil/, I might easily illustrate (were 
it expedient) with equal effect. Does Mr. Lambert mean that it is a 
good thing for a supposed ecclesiastic to be met at the theatre, or at 
the public gardens—or that it would look well to see him figuring in 
aquadrille ? Yet shall it be said that we can have any guarantee 
against such inconsistencies; nay, and even against far greater than 
these 2? It is irrelevant to answer that the evil may be obviated by 
care in the selection ; because what is good morality in a layman may 
be very great irregularity in an ecclesiastic, or one esteemed and con- 
stantly acting as such.,”’ 
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This may suffice for the letter of the “ Catholic Priest,’ who 
writes very much like a serious and an honest man. In the 
same paper, however, is a letter from a very plain-spoken cor- 
respondent, who appears to belong to the party of musical gentle- 
men. The letter is short, and has enough of common sense to 
make it worth transcribing, besides the additional insight it 
gives into that which is the real subject of our inquiry. 


* To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“Sir—In your last number, Mr. Lambert, of Salisbury, (for whose 
zealous services to the church none can entertain a higher respect 
than myself) remonstrates with the ‘ Catholic Priest’ on his strictures 
on the admission of laymen into chancels, on the ground that the 
church recognises the admission of lay-singers into choirs. As one 
who entirely sympathises with the general sentiments of the ‘ Catholic 
Priest’s’ letter, I would suggest to Mr. Lambert, and others who 
think with him, that the objection which is made to the admission 
of laymen, is not urged when they are introduced for use, but when 
they are set up as ecclesiastical shams. A ‘father of a family,’ who 
puts on his surplice to fulfil his office as chorister, is no more taking 
a part in an imposture than the priest himself who sings the mass ; but 
can we say the same of those animated puppets who are dressed up 
simply for show, to look like what they are not, to give the impression of 
the presence of a large body of clerics attached to the church where they 
are employed? Surely, if ever there was a distinction between two 
cases, it exists in the present instance. 

* T am told that in a certain well-known church, on a certain great 
solemnity, four laymen were dressed up as burghers of the middle ayes, 
to carry the canopy over the blessed sacrament, and that this ridi- 
culous harlequinade was supposed to be something especially admirable 
and religious. It is against this theatrical worship, this silly child’s 
play, which seeks to impose upon people’s common-sense and devotion 
together, that persons like your correspondent feel indignant. Against 
anything whatever, lay or clerical, that is open, honest, and true, 
they have not a word to say; but against the introduction of shams 
into the service of God, in a foolish attempt to rival the splendours of 
past days, they raise a heartfelt protest, in which humbly joins, your 
obedient servant, 

PHILHARMONICUS.” 


We suspect that “ Philharmonicus” and the “ Catholic Priest” 
belong to the High-and-Dry party—if there be such a party 
within the pale of Catholicity. However, that one is not likely 
to be mistaken in the conjecture, that the ecclesiological fancies 
of the new converts have something to do with these theatrical 
exhibitions, seems to be proved by an assertion which the 
“ Catholic Priest” makes respecting the predecessors of the pre- 
sent Vicars Apostolic,* of whom he declares, that their very hair 
would have stood on end at such an irregularity. And the 


* So he explains himself in his second letter. 
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probability of this conjecture is not diminished by the following 
letter, which appeared in the 7'ablet of October 14. The writer 
seems to be one of the priests connected with the new Roman- 
catholic chapel of St. George’s, and his letters generally con- 
tain that strange medley of information, buffoonery, and piety, 
which the reader will observe in the following :— 


“ St, GrorGE’s.—LayMEN IN THE CHANCEL.—I had written a long 
letter on this vexatious question, but upon consideration, it had better 
remain in my drawer, as irritation might be kept up; and after all— 
to what good? There are so many, many useful subjects on which 
good and zealous men may be employed, all tending to edification and 
good-feeling, that it answers no purpose to raise irritating questions 
merely for the purpose of raising them, or, when they have been 
raised, to keep them up. Really, I mean nothing disrespectful to the 
writer who raised the question of excluding laymen from the chancel, 
but, with every submission to his better judgment, I do think that he 
has raised a most irritating question, and to no earthly purpose. His first 
letter answers itself; his second makes one feel that which all the 
world felt before—that it would be better were the chancel filled with 
ecclesiastics, to the exclusion of laymen, None feel this more than the 
lay assistants themselves; and they will be too happy to resign their 
parts in the solemn office to ecclesiastics at any moment. But where 
are the ecclesiastics? Here is the rub. Shall we have none but 
ecclesiastics in our processions? no one in our stalls but clerics? 
Then what comes? Where are the ecclesiastics? In making our 
public solemnizations grand, imposing, and impressive (as they empha- 
tically are in St. George’s), we look in part to edification, but in far 
greater part fo manifest our deep sense of the majesty of that glorious 
Lord and King before whom we come with public homage, faith, and 
reverential love. ‘Not to us, O Lord, not to us give glory,’ is the 
feeling of us all, priests and laymen, as we approach in long, length- 
ened, processional train to the sanctuary of God, and encompass his 
blessed altar. It is a sweet occupation is this, and one very consoling 
to the devout, whether priest or layman, and particularly so to those 
lay converts, some of whom have abandoned their own chancels in the 
Protestant churches, and their all, that they might adore God at His 
own altar, and take apart in the glorious sacrifice so pleasing to him; 
it is also sweet to the devout Catholic youth, and to the advanced in 
years and goodness, to mingle with the priests and pay their ardent 
vows within the living and life-breathing chancel of St. George’s. 
Keep with me, my friends—I love to see you amongst us—it is m 
joy and crown. Never mind what any one says or thinks of us; their 
thoughts are not our thoughts—their views not ours; come, let us 
adore the Lord, and—within His sanctuary—may we meet each other 
in the glorious celebrations in Heaven !—Fatuer Tuomas. Fest. of 
St. Wilfrid. P.S.—No ‘ laying it on thick’—but we are all moving 
like the spheres in St. George’s!—everything is like the greased 
hinge—no fuss, no fidget—but like the grand motion of nature, the 
thing moves silently but powerfully. Great things and enduring are 
effected without noise.—Jerbum sat.” 
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We have no doubt that poor Father Thomas, whoever he may 
be, would like very well to have everything move “like the 
spheres,” or “ like the greased hinge—no fuss, no fidget ;” but 
so long as he has among his disciples these converts—lay or cle- 
rical—who will be doing something, he must find something for 
them to do—and how that is to be effected without raising vexa- 
tious questions, it will pass Father Thomas’s ingenuity to dis- 
cover. These parties will not be satisfied without imposing 
processions, and filled choirs, and flowing copes and chasubles, 
—and then, as Father Thomas says, “ Where are the eccle- 
siastics? Here is the rub.” Quocumgque modo they will have the 
procession and the spectacle, and so their superiors must content 
themselves with ecclesiastical shams, as “ Philharmonicus” calls 
them—and pick out some handsome laymen (as the “ Catholic 
Priest” suggests), “as fine ladies choose their footmen or their 
pages, for their tall stature or their pretty faces.” And such 
doings, it seems, are “ very consoling to the devout.” What 
an idea of devotion such persons must have. At all events, 
they seem to have given rise to irritating questions, and to have 
raised a storm of controversy, which, along with the squabbles 
created by the antiquarian “ revivalists,” the “ ecclesiastical 
martinets,” the Gregorian tonists, and the “ architectural gentle- 
men,” is likely to do more damage to Romanism in England, 
than all the good the converts could do her, if they had been ten 
times as many, as learned, or as important, as they are. 

But there are more serious controversies than these, and con- 
troversies which are likely to engage some of the least manage- 
able and most dangerous of their new adherents. For some 
time past we have been aware, that a sort of Acta Sanctorum 
has been in course of publication by some of the persons who 
were formerly engaged in drawing up the series of Lives of the 
Saints, the tendency and character of which was exposed, at the 
time they appeared, in the articles printed in this Magazine, 
under the title of Modern Hagiology. The work referred to 
bears the title of “The Saints and Servants of God;” with 
the motto, “ Ad majorem Dei Sanctzque Marie gloriam.” The 
editor, the Rey. I. W. Faber, states in his prospectus, that 
“the works translated from will be in most cases the lives drawn 
up for or from the processes of canonization or beatification, as 
being more full, more authentic, and more replete with ance- 
dote.” And he further states, that “the objects of the few 
friends who have jointly undertaken this task have been—1. To 
supply English Catholics with a cabinet library of interesting 
as well as edifying reading, especially for families, schools, and 
religious refectories, which would for many reasons be pecu- 
liarly adapted for these times. 2. To present to our other 
countrymen a number of samples of the fruit which the system, 
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doctrine, and moral discipline established by the holy and 
blessed Council of Trent, have produced, and whieh will be to 
inquirers really in earnest about their souls, an argument more 
cogent than any that mere controversy can allege: and 3. To 
satisfy a humble desire which they feel to spread the honour 
and love of the ever-blessed Queen of Saints, by showing how 
greatly an intense devotion to her aided in forming those pro- 
digies of heroie virtue with which the Holy Ghost has been 
pleased to adorn the church since the schism of Luther more 
than in almost any previous times,” &c. 

And further, the editor makes a statement, the importance of 
which will be seen as we proceed. “ The work is published 
with the permission and approval of superiors, and the respon- 
sible Editor is himself under immediate ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion.” And he likewise pledges himself, that “ great care will 
be taken to publish nothing which has not had adequate sane- 
tion, or without the reader being informed of the nature and 
amount of the sanction.” In the same prospectus it was an- 
nounced that one of the volumes translated by Mr. Faber, would 
be accompanied with an introduction by Dr. Wiseman. 

That the publication of such a series was not unlikely to 
excite controversy, was distinctly anticipated by its editor. In 
the preface to the only one of the volumes we have happened 
to see, Mr. Faber says— 


“ English readers, who may not have been in the habit of reading 
the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ and especially the authentic Processes of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites, may be a little startled with the 
Lire oF St. Rost. The visible intermingling of the natural and 
supernatural worlds, which seems to increase as the saints approach, 
through the grace of God, to their first innocence, may even offend 
where persons have been in the habit of paring and bating down the 
‘unearthly,’ in order to evade objections, and lighten the load of the 
controversialist, rather than of meditating with awe and thankfulness 
and deep self-abasement on the wonders of God in His saints, or of 
really sounding the depths of Christian philosophy, and mastering the 
principles and general laws which are discernible even in the super- 
natural regions of hagiology. ‘The habit of always thinking first how 
any tenet, or practice, or fact, is most conveniently presentable to an 
adversary, may soon, and almost imperceptibly, lead to profaneness, 
by introducing the spirit of rationalism into matters of faith ; and to 
judge from the works of our greatest Catholic divines, it would ap- 
pear that the deeper theologian a man is, the less does he give way to 
this studious desire of making difficulties easy at any cost, short of de- 
nying what is positively de fide. ‘They seem to, handle truth reli- 
giously, just in the way that God is pleased to give it us, rather than 
to see what they can make of it themselves by shaping it for contro- 
versy, and so by dint of skilful manipulation, squeeze it through a 
difficulty. The question is, not ‘ What will men say of this ? How will 
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this sound in controversy? Will not this be objected to by hereties *’ 
but, ‘Is this true? Is this kind of thing approved by the church ? 
Then what good can I get out of it for my own soul? Ought not my 
views to be deeper than they are t’ The judiciousness of publishing 
in England what are actually classical works of piety in Catholic 
countries, is a further question, which the result alone will decide, 
and that possibly at no very distant date. All that need be said 
here, is, that it has not been done in haste, in blindness, or in heedless- 
ness, but after grave counsel and with high sanction.” —Preface, p. vii. 


To this he adds (p. x.), that both this life of St. Rose, and 
another inthe same volume, have beentaken from “ the Authentic 
Processes,” (p. X.) a statement which the reader will do well to 
bear in mind. ‘There is another passage in this preface which 
it may be well to quote, though it leads us rather away from the 
point we wish to keep before our readers’ attention. 


“There is something very consoling in observing how the great 
spirit of unbelief has of late years concentrated his energies against the 
Catholic saints and their wonderful biographies. It is as though 
amid the darkness of his clouded intelligence that fallen ruler had 
shrewdly divined the road which the Holy Spirit had gone in the 
guidance of the church. The revived seriousness and activity which 
he saw all around him, the growing glory and lustre of holy church, 
the wonderful and almost unusual outpouring of miraculous powers, 
the solemn exhibitions of the mysterious and the preternatural in the 
valleys of the Tyrol and of Tuscany, as well as elsewhere, together 
with the honest abandonment of the old fortresses of historical false- 
hood, which fall to the ground temple and tower almost daily, and the 
reparation which the erudition of heretic scholars is continually making 
to the honour and purity of the church, even in what are called her 
dark ages, might seem to have bred in him a grave suspicion that 
controversy was outworn and its day over, and that charges, which one 
writer took on tradition from another, and reiterated till he came to 
believe them himself, had ceased, which was after all the great point, 
to command the belief of others, He saw that the earnestness which 
men began to feel about their souls would make it necessary for him 
to change his point of attack and his method of operations: he di- 
rected his fury, therefore, against the virtues and marvels of the 
Catholic saints. When a blind instinet, feeling for the truth in the 
dark, outside the communion of the one fold, sought a refuge in the 
biographies of the Saxon and Norman worthies, who were once the 
glory of our poor country, that moment, although uncongenial doc- 
trine and imitation of Catholic usage had managed to obtain just an 
adequate amount of querulous toleration, a very torrent of profane 
fury and infidel reviling was poured out upon hagiology ; it was like 
an eruption; protestantism, stung and lacerated by the burning load 
attempted to be put upon it, writhed with fierce and vehement con- 
tortions and flung forth its fire and lava, like Enceladus, hopelessly 
disquieted beneath his incumbent Etna. Since then, still unrelieved 
from his prophetic fear, the Enemy of souls has directed the brilliant 
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but shallow and ungodly eloquence of irreligious reviews against the 
canonized servants of God, although neither sparkling sareasm, nor 
wordy antithesis, nor patronising impertinence, avail to hide the 
foolishness, the want of depth, and the absence of all grasp of philo- 
sophical principles or sound historical learning which these poor 
effusions show ; neither is it at all improbable that the volumes of the 

resent series may evoke from the same baffled spirit a more bitter in- 
vective still. But what then? Is it not a consolation for us in our 
work to see how the Evil one dreads it by his furious warfare, and 
points out and magnifies its importance by his very rage against it ? 
Now, as before, the foolishness of the Cross, the simplicity of the 
faith, the calm trustful dignity of the church, and the untremulous 
voice of her infallible decrees will prevail ; the noisy profaneness will 
spread knowledge without impairing faith; and the lowly, obscure 
disciples ef our blessed Lord will not be robbed of their consolation 
through an idle and a craven fear of provoking a pointless taunt.”— 
we, p. xiii. 

Now, it is really impossible for one to know how far Mr. 
Faber and his friends may have succeeded in persuading them- 
selves, that the saints and their biographers were the objects of 
we know not what amount of hatred, envy, and persecution. 
As far as the papers which appeared in this Magazine are con- 
cerned, they were totally devoid of personality; and if one had - 
any pleasure in writing severely, it would not be very much out Aceh 
of the way to say, that it was just because they were so free Al ate 
from personality, that they were so very annoying to those who ahBa! 
would have infinitely preferred to have been called names, wet) 
than to have the follies and the errors of their publications oan 
exposed without either malice or ill temper. As far as Mr. a 
Faber is concerned, his connexion with the Lives of the Saints 
was utterly unknown to the writer of the Modern Hagiology, 
until a considerable time after the work was printed. But even aah 
if his name had been mentioned as one of those employed a) 
by Mr. Newman (the person ostensibly and really responsible) } 
in editing those pernicious books, the writer’s mind was not i 
occupied with the thought of any of the persons so employed, ‘ | | 
but with the plain and palpable impropricty of allowing Mr. Hy | 


Newman, or any clergyman of the Church of England, to a 
edit such a work at all. He felt then,-—as he still feels, with oh 
regard to Dr. Pusey and the mischievous books, in which he is hy 
inculeating the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and teaching “al 
English Churchmen to pray upon beads,—that it is not right Pbk a 
that persons occupying influential and prominent positions in aia! 
a Protestant church, and a Protestant university, should be mE HOM 
suffered to poison the minds of young and susceptible men aie 
with a system which must end in making them either Romanists "i lal 
or infidels. 
Mr. Faber deludes himself if he imagines that the feeling Hit 
2x2 
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which leads one to expose these hagiologies is a dislike even to 
Roman-catholic saints. If he would allow himself to reflect, he 
would perceive, that itis not at all difficult to believe, that these 
saints (that is, those of them who had ever any real existence, 
and are not purely fictitious and chimerical personages) may 
have been really pious and excellent persons, and that the piety 
and goodness of their character may have abundantly counter- 
balanced the weakness of their judgment, and those erroneous and 
superstitious notions or practices, which, in common fairness, 
ought in great measure to be ascribed to their education and 
circumstances. If one does not entertain the same feelings of 
forbearance for the biographers who have, on the foundation of 
a few meagre facts, constructed a tissue of falsehood, impurity, 
and profaneness, it seems rather hard to treat one’s censure of 
the biographer, as a malicious calumny against a person whom 
the biographer, as we charitably hope, is caricaturing and mis- 
representing. ‘Take, for example, this life of St. Rose. ‘There 
may have been such a person in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and she may have been a very pious and well-meaning 
woman. But Mr. Faber’s life of St. Rose we seriously believe 
to have about as much of truth in it as the history of Jack the 
Giant-hKiller, or the Seven Champions of Christendom. Ile will 
forgive us if we say, that resting, as we do, in what we have been 
from childhood taught to consider, a Catholic feeling of charity, 
we should be sorry to be convinced that any Christian, with 
such pretensions to piety and mortification, was ever so very 
vain, So very conceited, or so very deceitful, as he has repre- 
sented St. Rose to be. TLowever, this is altogether a digression 
from our proper subject, which is, to show, by the different facts 
that have come to our knowledge through the Roman-catholic 
publications, how much their communion in this country is 
vexed by irritating and exasperating controversies, and if we are 
not mistaken, how much the small portion of cordial unity that 
ever existed among them has been disturbed by the dissensions 
and squabbles, which their new converts have introduced and 
exasperated. 
Mr. Faber’s life of St. Rose is dated “ the Feast of our Lady 

of Redemption, 1847.” What feelings and controversies its 

appearance excited, it is not our present object to inquire. But 
in the number of Dolman’s Magazine for September, 1848, 
appeared a review of it, which we shall reprint entire, as we 
consider it on every account worthy of preservation. 


“ The Saints and Servants of God. The Lives of St. Rose of 
Lima, the blessed Columba of Rieti, and of St. Juliana Falconieri. 
] Vol. Richardson. 


“A good biography of a saint of God is an invaluable work. It 
portrays that marvellous life so full of Christian heroism ; so obedient 
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to the Gospel precepts and counsels of Christ ; so edifying in its earthly 
conclusion ; so magnificent in its heavenly rewards. It stirs up the 
thoughtless who peruse it to a more perfect amendment of their life; 
to a more stringent self-denial and retrenchment of this world’s super- 
fluities ; to a more persevering patience and resignation to the will of 
Heaven; to a more exalted love of God and of heavenly things. It 
teaches the unregencrate, who are still the slaves of passion and con- 
cupiscence, the beauty of holiness, and the real solid comfort of a life 
of piety ; shows them the way of penance for their past sins, by those 
glorious examples of contrite and humble hearts, so movingly set 
forth in saintly annals. In fine, it comforts and sustains the devout 
members of Christ’s church upon earth, and points out to them the 
same blessed rewards if they but persevere to the end. But, to pro- 
duce a good biography of any single saint, is a work of no ordinary 
difficulty. It requires great piety and docility of heart in the writer. 
It requires, to use the words of our Divine Master, the wisdom of the 
serpent and the simplicity of the dove. The wisdom of the serpent 
in selecting the best materials ; in weighing not only their probability, 
or credibility, but in discarding not merely those legends which are 
based on an excess of credulity, but even those which are true, if they 
tend not to edification, and are likely to be provocative of scandal or 
imisrepresentation. ‘The simplicity of the dove is not less requisite ; 
that child-like, unworldly oneness of purpose, which refers all things 
to God, and seeks in everything only what tends to make man more 
perfect, and more conformable to the image of his Divine Creator. A 
state of mind and disposition of heart which prompts the writer to give 
forth to the world a true and lively personification of piety, edifying, 
salutary, and most worthy of imitation : who, while he writes, is aware 
of the truth of the old Catholic axiom, ‘non omnia acta sanctorum 
sunt sancta’ (not all the actions of the saints are holy), and therefore 
mingles salutary observation whenever anything is recorded that he 
deems more worthy of admiration than imitation, Tor the great end 
of saintly biography is edification. It is not to record incredible 
austerities, or macerations, or astounding miracles. These are the 
externals, and sometimes only the semblances of piety. ‘They have 
been performed by the worst and most abandoned of men, whose 
hearts were a prey to every kind of satanic influence. The Fakirs of 
India rival the most ascetic Christian, if they do not surpass him in 
the way of painful self-inflictions ; and Pharao’s magicians performed 
marvellous feats of supernatural agency. The Pharisees were exter- 
nally devout, much mortified and austere in their way of life; but 
they were condemned by the living voice of truth. Where the re- 
corded actions of saints strictly agree with the precepts and counsels 
of the Gospel, and those of the inspired apostles of Christ, they are 
then of wonderful force and efficacy in stirring up a hearty desire of 
embracing a holy life, and of obtaining a heavenly reward. ‘They are 
then the useful and practical pattern of true sanctity. Where they 
are otherwise—when they utterly oppose themselves to the natural end 
and being of man—they are worthy neither of admiration nor imita- 
tion, and had far better be consigned to respectful oblivion. They 
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provoke cavil. They give wrong impressions of what true piety really 
consists in, They reduce religion to an unmeaning course of pueri- 
lities. ‘They induce the young enthusiast in religion, and especially 
neophytes, to plunge into austerities and mortifications and practices 
of devotion, which not only seriously injure their health, but act with 
perilous effect on their mental powers. Religion then becomes to 
them a system of gloomy horror, of rigid, pitiless exaction, and of 
soul-debasing tendencies ; instead of being, as it really is, the perfec- 
tion of faith, hope, and charity, of mercy and forgiveness, The twelve 
fruits of holiness are charity, joy, peace, patience, &c.; but the un- 
wary biographer may very easily convert them to sad and despairing 
influences by urging his readers to rash and perilous enterprises in the 
way of Christian perfection. Religion which is clean and undefiled 
before God, is to visit the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, 
and to keep ourselves chaste and unspotted from the world. It is to 
practise steadfastly, perseveringly, those virtues upon which our 
Saviour pronounced Elis benediction in His divine sermon upon the 
Mount; and todo our ordinary actions extraordinarily well.* Such as 
observe this short rule faithfully, may humbly hope for Heaven, though 
they neither wear hair shirts, nor use the discipline, nor peril their life, 
by excessive rigours and mortifications. | 

‘*We have been led into these reflections by the perusal of the life 
of St. Rose of Lima, which has been sent us for review, along with 
six other volumes of modern hagiology, by the same compiler. Mr. 
Faber’s well known name is appended to them as the compiler or 
translator; and he therefore is answerable to public opinion for their 
merits or demerits, be they what they may. No one will dispute the 
piety of Mr. Faber, or call in question his good intentions in sending 
forth these volumes ; but as all human works, however skilfully con- 
structed, however praiseworthy their intention, are more or less im- 
perfect, we will, without captious cavillings, but in truth and sincerity, 
state candidly our unbiassed opinion of their merits. 

“ We have often perused the singularly beautiful life of St. Rose of 
Lima in Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. That venerable author 
was remarkable for one most excellent quality. In his voluminous 
work, which extends over the annals of seventeen centuries ; which 
embraces a mass of erudition, an accumulation of facts perhaps unpa- 
ralleled in a single work; which displays throughout the research of 
the most accomplished scholar, and a tone of piety of the iwost angelic 
nature: in nearly all these annals of the Christian Church’s year, 
Alban Butler was careful to eschew all that was improbable, extra- 
vagant, or super-marvellous in his details. He weeded his biography 
from much that was offensive, from much that was extraneous, and 
from more that was either improbable or false. For this he deserved 
high praise: though, in the opinion of many, he might have gone still 
further, and pruned away many of his narratives, and still left their 
real merit untouched, and rendered them of greater utility for the 
devout instruction and imitation of his readers. Still in many of his 


*«“ Habitus ille heroicus non differt a virtute communiter dicta nisi secundum 
perfectiorem modum.”—S, Thom, 
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extraordinary details, Alban Butler is ever careful to point out what 
is of real value to earnest and imitative piety: he distinguishes be- 
tween what is worthy of imitation, what is practical and salutary in 
its effects, and that lofty and supernatural height of ascetic piety, to 
reach which, unassisted by a true and direct inspiration from Heaven, 
it would be madness or presumption to aim at. This is one of the 
great merits of Alban Butler, and the generality of readers are safe in 
perusing that invaluable work. Yet we well remember cases in which 
fervent, yet rash young converts, were led into lamentable excesses of 
piety from its perusal, They listened to the fervour of their newly 
awakened zeal, rather than to Christian prudence, or the advice of an 
experienced director. The life of St. Simeon Stylites, some others of 
the Fathers of the desert, St. Rose, and other martyrs of penitential 
austerities, inflamed their desires of doing penance to a pitch of mad- 
ness. Their health soon gave way under those excessive austerities 
which a zeal without prudence induced them to undertake; and by 
and bye, the ordinary correctives of the Church’s discipline were found 
too burthensome to endure. A languor, both mental and physical, 
supervened ; a consciousness, late but salutary, truly told them that 
religious austerities are meant to save and purify, but not to destroy. 
Health is a gift of God; much more so is life: they are not to be 
rashly endangered. But, we repeat it, whoever reads Alban Butler, 
and relies on the advice of an enlightened and prudent director, will 


be safe. We are sorry to state that the contrary is our deliberate - 


opinion with respect to Mr, Faber’s life of St. Rose of Lima. It is 
with sincere regret that we feel obliged to say it, but we feer much 
mischief may arise from the publication of this work : it is extensively 
sold, and there are numerous readers who may be led astray by the 
prominent sanction of Mr. Faber’s name. A work from his pen is 
likely to be read by our separated brethren, who were erstwhile 
familiar with him; and who will gladly, triumphantly, hail the least 
defection from truth, or sound doctrine ; any leaning to superstition 
or false and unnatural piety in so distinguished a seceder from the 
frail tenets of heterodoxy. 

“ We commence our examination with this distinct avowal: we 
receive without cavilling (though there is no obligation to do so) 
every act, miracle, or otherwise contained in the canonization of St. 
Rose of Lima. We have the most profound veneration for her name, 
virtues, and memory ; and we have ever looked upon her as one of 
the choicest flowerets in the coronal of the Church’s virgin saints. 
She was the canonized and glorified saint of a country which has been 
too notorious for centuries for its unbounded licence in the moral and 
religious government of life. She stands alone in her sanctity. There 
is a charm of solitary, but exquisite refinement, in the unsullied purity, 
humility, and holiness of her life. But having premised thus much, 
we beg to differ much and seriously from the views which Mr, Faber 
seems to have in compiling, or translating (we care not which), this 
life of his saintly heroine. Does he mean it as a mere speculation, — 
a stringing together a mass of incredible and of inimitable austerities, 
painful to read, impossible, nay sinful to imitate ; or does he wish his 
readers, conscious perhaps of infinitely more transgressions than the 
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innocent St. Rose, to put in practice the strange, we must say incre- 
dible, tortures he recorded of this virgin saint—a child of God so pure, 
that even imperfection and her name seem incompatible with each 
other’ Does he mean to infer that the poor struggling Christian, 
who is buffeted about by the stormy trials of the world, who is harassed 
by its daily inroads upon his peace; who has, peradventure, a wife 
and little ones dependant upon his daily and nightly forethought; who, 
when his short and troubled sleep is over, awakes to a daily recurring 
responsibility to provide bread for those little ones, and whose brain 
is too often racked and aching in devising means for that supply ; 
whose heart is fully and entirely with his church ; who would gladly, 
passionately devote many an hour to prayer within her sacred walls ; 
who hungers with spiritual mindedness and true affection for the bread 
of eternal life, but who is prevented, by sad and dire necessity, from 
a more frequent communion, more frequent and lengthened prayers ; 
who knows, who weeps over and confesses so humbly and contritely 
his own deficiencies, his own short-comings:—does Mr. Faber give 
these marvellous austerities of St. Rose of Lima as the vade mecum, 
the rule of imitation for Catholics living in the world, and pressed 
upon so heavily by its crushing responsibilities ? Far better, in our 
opinion, is Alban Butler’s account of this great saint. He dwelt 
chiefly upon her virtues; upon her humility, her fervent piety, her 
devoted love to her parents, and her saintly end. He rejected much 
that he judged would neither instruct nor edify ; but which Mr. Faber 
has retained and published. ‘Take, for instance, the following appal- 
ling details. 

«“¢ After she became a nun she was not content with a common sort 
of discipline ; she made one for herself of two tron chains, with which 
she gave herself such blows every night, that her blood sprinkled the 
walls, and made a stream in the middle of the room, so prodigious a 
quantity did she draw from her veins.’ (p. 32.) ‘She took the dis- 
cipline so severely that she was nearly dying in consequence.’ ( bid.)* 
* As she practised this penance every night, she re-opened her bleed- 
ing wounds by making new ones; and being careful to prolong her 
suffering, she contrived (!!) not to strike always in the same place; 
but she reiterated her blows so frequently that she did not allow her 


* Between this and the preceding extract, the writer of this review in Dolman's Magazine 
omits the following words, which explain the motives for these extraordinary disciplinings. The 
omission is remarkable, because it helps to confirm an impression made by the whole of the 
review, that what the writer complained of was the extravagance of those austerities, and not 
the superstitious and ruinous doctrines, to the belief of which their practice is to be ascribed. 
The words omitted are as follows. Having stated that * her blood sprinkled the walls, and made 
a stream in the middle of the room, so prodigious a quantity did she draw from her veins,”’ the 
biography goes on thus :— 

‘* She disciplined herself in this manner seven times; first, for her own sins; secondly, for 
souls engaged in sin; thirdly, for the pressing necessities of the Church; fourthly, when Peru or 
Lima were threatened with some great misfortune ; fifthly, for the souls in purgatory; sixthly, 
for those in their agony; seventhly, in reparation of the outrages offered to God. The people 
of Lima having one day misunderstood the meaning of the words addressed to them by Father 
Solano, a celebrated Frauciscan preacher, thought he said that the earth was going to open and 
swallow up the town in a few days ; in consequence of this mistake, the whole place was thrown 
into consternation. Kose, taking pity on the terrified people, retired to her oratory, and to 
appease the anger of God, she tock the discipline so severely, that she was nearly dying in 
consequence,”’ 

The false and unscriptural doctrine, that by inflicting voluntary tortures on herself, onc 
sinner can atone for the sins of another, is far more worthy of reprehension, and far more 
dangerous to souls, than any of the extravagant actions which may be grounded upon it. It is, 
in fact, a doctrine totally opposed to Christianity itself.—Ep. 
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wounds time to close ; scarcely did they begin to heal than she opened 


them again by fresh blows; thus her whole body was almost one 
entire wound,’ (p, 33.) 


“Tt is painful to dwell upon such self-inflicted torture ; but we have 
given the tpsissima verba of the editor. 


‘Yet more of this horrible narrative : 


«Those in the house who heard the sound of the blows she 
inflicted on herself had a horror of this cruel treatment. Father John 
of Laurenzana, her confessor, being informed of the manner in which 
she treated her body, commanded her to use moderation ; she obeyed ; 
but she begged so earnestly, that he could not refuse her the permission 
she asked, to take FIVE THOUSAND MORE STRIPEs in the course of three 
ov four days.’ (p, 33.) Five thousand stripes with two iron chains ! 
‘The imagination sickens under such a revolting detail—under such an 
extraordinary permission—so sought, and so obtained. 

Again: 

«¢She entreated Marianne the servant, and the dear confidant of 
her austerities, to load her with heavy stones in the corner where she 
usually prayed ; and she heaped upon her so great a quantity some- 


times, that Rose, overcome with the weight of this burthen, fell faiut- 
ing and half dead to the ground.’ 


“* Her confessor having ordered her to use an ordinary discipline and leave - 


off her iron chain, she made it into three rows, and wore it round her body, and 
alter passing the ends through the ring of a padlock, she threw the key intoa 
corner, where it would have been very difficult to find it. This chain very soon 
took the skin off, and entered so deeply into her flesh, that it was no longer 
visible ; and one night she felt so terrible a pain from it, that she fainted and 
was near-dying. The servant having awoke at a cry she uttered, quickly ran 
to her assistance. Rose, seeing herself obliged to confess the truth, begged 
her to help her to take off the chain, before her mother, awakened bv the noise, 
should come up to herroom. Marianne found no other means than by break- 
ing the padlock; but they could not do this, and she was obliged to go down 
to the garden for a stone to break it. While she was gone, Rose, fearing her 
mother would surprise them, had recourse to prayer, which served as a key to 
open the lock, for Marianne, entering with her stone, saw the padlock open of 
itself and separate from the links of the chains ; thus they succeeded in taking 
it off, though not without causing great pain and an abundant effusion of 
blood. Her wounds were no sooner healed than she put the chain on again; 
but as soon as it had entered into her flesh, her confessor ordered her to send 
it to him, and in obeying him she suffered the same pain and loss of blood as 
before. After her death, Mary of Usategni kept some links of this bloody 
chain, which exhaled so swect an odour, that every one who smelt it was 
obliged to confess it to be supernatural. 

‘«* She bound her arms from the shoulder to the elbow with thick cords, 
which caused her great pain by compressing tightly the muscles of this fleshy 
part. In order to suffer more she rubbed herself with nettles, making her body 
one entire blister, and with thorns, which, entering deeply into the flesh, drew 
forth quantities of blood. She used two hair-shirts ; the first, being only two 
feet long, did not satisfy her desire of suffering; nevertheless, she used it till 
she obtained another, woven of horse-hair, with two sleeves, and which hung 
from her shoulders to her knees. She appeared yet more glorious in the eyes 
of God when wearing this strange coat of arms, from her having armed it 
underneath with a great quantity of points of needles, to increase her excessive 
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sufferings by this ingenious cruelty. She wore this frightful hair-shirt several 
years with incredible joy, and she only quitted it by the express order of her 
confessor, when a vomiting of blood came on. 

*** As she was insatiable of pain, seeing her hair-shirt taken from her, she 
chose a sack of the coarsest stuff she could find, and made it neatly in the form 
of a shift. It would be impossible to express the suffering this rough dress 
caused her ; sometimes it made the perspiration stream from her in great drops; 
sometimes she fell fainting under it, and was unable to take a step without 
great torture. These austerities were insufficient to satisfy her thirst for suf- 
fering: she watched also for the hour in which cooking was going on in the 
house, and, when no one could see her, she exposed the soles of her feet to the 
heat at the mouth of the oven, where it is the greatest, that no part of her 
body might be without a wound, and she kept them there till the pain of her 
half-roasted feet quite overcame her.’ (pp. 34-6.) 


“‘ Reader, as an English Catholic, we may ask, and we trust with- 
out offence, are these austerities approved of, or even sanctioned by 
the Church? We trust not. And we grieve, and that most sin- 
cerely, that such details, so harrowing to a sensitive mind, so danger- 
ous from their initiating weakly disposed minds to similar excesses of 
religious zeal (we had almost said fanaticism), should ever have been 
published. Wedo not so much as inquire what will Protestants think 
of our Church’s discipline, when they read this astounding statement, 
ofa young and innocent and feeble girl being permitted to give her- 
self five thousand stripes with two iron chains on her bare and sensitive 
and mangled flesh, until her cell is streaming and flowing with blood ; 
until her life is endangered by this monstrous penance: but what we 
ehiefly fear is the effect it will have upon those who are as yet green 
in the faith, who have scarce yet taken root in that Church of mercy, 
truth, and consolation, whose real principles, whose real discipline, we 
feel assured are far from encouraging such dangerous and extravagant 
modes of self-inflicted torture. Alban Butler had doubtless read all 


this, and perhaps more. He wisely and prudently omitted it. Why 


resuscitate such more than charnel horrors ? 


«“ But the climax is to come in all its frightful minuteness. 


‘**Tn this ardent desire of suffering she made herself a circlet of a plate of 
silver three fingers broad, in which she fixed three rows of sharp points, in 
honour of the thirty-three years that the Son of God lived upon earth. Fearing 
that her hair, which was beginning to grow, would prevent these points from 
entering in, she cut it all off, excepting a handful which she left on her fore- 
head, to hide this penitential crown from the eyes of men. She wore it under- 
neath her veil, which made it the more painful, as these points being unequally 
long, did not all pierce at the same time, but one after another, according to 
her different movements; so that with the least agitation these iron thorns tore 
her flesh, and pierced her head in ninety-nine places with excessive pain; and 
as the muscles of this part are connected with one another, our Saint could 
scarcely speak ; and when she coughed or sneezed this violent effort caused 
the three rows of points to penetrate even to the skull with almost inconceiv- 
able pain. 

“As she had only invented this sort of torment to imitate the sufferings of 
the Son of God, she would have willingly changed this circlet for a crown of 
thorns, to imitate Him more closely; but her confessor thought it better for 
her not to change it, for fear that the holes which the thorns would make might 
suppurate. She followed his advice, seeing that it would be very difficult to 
conceal a crown of thorns, as the points would come through her veil, and reveal 
what she so much wished to hide; for this reason she made this silver crown, 
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in which she fixed the points so firmly, that after her death the goldsmith could 
not draw even one out with his instruments. 


‘«*To increase the pain, she changed every day the place of this crown, caus- 
ing new wounds, or re-opening those which were beginning to heal. She had 
put strings at each end of this painful diadem, that by tying them closely she 
might force the points in more deeply ; and in changing it, which she did every 
day, this crown caused her new pain. Every Friday, which she particularly 
consecrated to penance, she tied this circlet more tightly, and made it come 
down upon her forehead till it pierced the cartilages of her ears in many 
places.’ (pp. 38-9.) 


« The kind invitation of the all-merciful Redeemer was ‘Come to 
me all you that labour and are heavy burthened, and I will refresh 


you. The confessor of this innocent child adopted a far different 
doctrine, if this account be true. 


«¢ She made for herself a bed in the form of achest, of rough wood, and put 
in it a quantity of small stones of different sizes, that her body might suffer 
more, and might not enjoy the repose a smoother bed would have afforded it. 
This bed still seeming too soft, she put in three pieces of twisted and knotted 
wood, and she added seven more, filling up the spaces with three hundred 
pieces of broken tiles, placed so as to wound her body. This was the luxu- 
rious couch on which this insatiable lover of the cross took the rest necessary 
to recruit her exhausted strength. She always kept behind her pillow a bottle 
full of gall, with which she rubbed her eyes before going to bed, and washed 


her mouth in the morning, in memory of that which was given to Jesus Christ 
her Spouse on the cross.’ (p. 42.) 


“We pass over the many and extraordinary miracles. We are not 
denying their truth; though with regard to some we certainly sus- 
pend our judgment. One, however, is of so extraordinary a nature, 
that it requires a very large amount of faith indeed to believe. It 
relates to an image of our Blessed Lady and the Infant Saviour, 
carved in wood, and which was supposed to possess miraculous 
powers :— 

«St. Rose spent some time every day in prayer before the altar on 
which this image was placed, with very great devotion, which increased 
more and more in her heart, as she perceived that this inanimate 
statue cast towards her looks of tenderness, and made certain signs as 
if it wished to caress her, and manifested to her by these miraculous 
movements, the love which the Blessed Virgin, of whom it was but 
the copy, bore to her. She noticed the same affability in the figure 
of the Infant Jesus, whom this image was represented as holding ; 
she saw Him (the image) sometimes smile, extending His arms to 
caress her, and He (the image) gave her so many marks by these 
visible signs that He answered the love which she bore Him, that she 
felt as certain of it as if she had seen His affection for her painted or 
engraved in large letters. It seemed to her that this Divine Infant 
wished to leave His mother, to throw Himself into her arms and 
caress her with greater facility.’ (p. 107.) We leave our readers to 
draw their own conclusions upon this very questionable passage. 

‘But we come now to a much more serious charge: it is embodied 
in the previous history of this supposed miraculous image. We copy 
verbatim the objectionable passage :— 


“* For more than a century the people of the town of Lima had honoured a 
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statue of the Blessed Virgin in the church of the Friar Preachers, under the 
name of Our Lady of the Rosary, a devotion which these monks had taught to 
the people at the time that they planted the faith by their instructions in the 
most celebrated provinces of America. But before we speak of the graces 
which St. Rose received by this means, we must go farther back, and show 
what rendered the people so devout to this image. 

‘*** Tt was a wooden statue of our Blessed Lady, five feet high, which the first 
Spanish Christians who passed over into Peru with our forefathers brought 
from Europe with them, to be the powerful protectress of their project. She 
holds the Infant Jesus with her left-arm, and with the right-hand offers a 
Rosary. When they had settled in this country, and had built this famous 
town now called Lima, they raised a superb church for the religious of the 
Order of Friar Preachers, under the name of the Holy Rosary, which was the 
first church and the first parish in which baptismal fonts were erected for the 
regeneration of spiritual children to Jesus Christ in the New World ; and they 
placed in it this image, which was honoured by the people with special venera- 
tion, on account of the signal favours received through the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin of the Holy Rosary. The year 1535 was marked by one of 
these instances of her patronage. The Indians had assembled near Caxaguana, 
in the province of Cusco, to the number of two hundred thousand, in order to 
massacre the Christians; and they felt more assured of the victory as the 
Spanish army opposed to them consisted cnly of six hundred men. In this 
consternation the religious men, having placed themselves at the head of the 
Christian troops, exhorted them to implore the protection of our Lady of the 
lloly Rosary. ‘They did so, and filled with confidence in her assistance, they 
gave battle to this great multitude of Indians. At the moment in which the 
engagement began, they perceived in the air the Blessed Virgin, under the same 
form as she is represented in the Church of the Rosary, holding a rod in her 
hand, and threatening the Indians with death if they did not withdraw. The 
infidels were so alarmed at this vision, and so dazzled with the splendour that 
surrounded the Blessed Virgin, that they begged for quarter, and submitted not 
only to Spain, but also to the yoke of Jesus Christ by becoming Christians. 
This memorable victory increased the devotion of the people towards our Lady 
of the Rosary so much, that Philip IV., king of Spain, having placed his 
kingdom of Peru under the protection of the Blessed Virgin on the 27th May, 
1643, and having given notice of his intention to the archbishop, the viceroy, 
and magistrates of Lima, exhorted them to choose some image of the Blessed 
Virgin, and address to it their prayers, that they might obtain succour from her 
in the dangers which threatened the country.’ (pp. 104-6.) 


‘If this is not gross, palpable idolatry, we are still ignorant of the 
meaning of the word. Has Mr. Faber forgotten the words of his 
Catechism,—that child’s Catechism which before his conversion he so 
often pondered over, and so diligently endeavoured to learn, compre- 
hend, and obey? Now, by virtue of his sacred office, he catechises 
little children ; and when he asks, ‘Is it allowable to honour relics, 
crucifixes, and holy pictures?’ the little child answers, ‘ Yes; with an 
inferior and relative honour, as they relate to Christ and his saints, 
and are memorials of them.” And when Mr. Faber further inquires, 
‘ May we not pray to relics or images ?’ the little child answers again, 
‘No, by no means ; for they have no life nor sense to help us.’ Thus 
the little child is a better doctor of theology than the editor of the 
Modern Saints, who can deliberately translate and publish this atro- 
cious passage. What! the wooden image of our Blessed Lady brought 
from Eevrope to Peru, ‘to be the powerful protectress of their pro- 
ject! And, forsooth, they were to ‘ ADDRESS TO If THEIR PRAYERS, 
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THAT THEY MIGHT OBTAIN succouR’!!! We blush for shame that 
any one calling himself a Christian, much more a Christian Catholic, 
and moreover a Catholic priest, should translate and publish such ver 
objectionable doctrine. But, alas! the scandal has gone forth; it has 
been printed by hundreds; it will be read by thousands; and the 
scandal will be propagated; and our enemies will rejoice and point 
the finger of scorn against us, and will cry out—‘ See the very con- 
firmation of what we have long charged you with: you are idolaters : 
your own authorized work proves it !’ 

« But inthe name of all those who know their religion ; in the name 
of all those who revere it in its innate and immaculate purity and 
truth, we protest most solemnly against this and such like publications, 
However painful to our feelings, we must not shrink from a public and 


sacred duty in thus exposing the dangerous tendencies of this species 
of modern hagiology. 


« The volume we have selected is only one of a series, and, unfor- 
tunately, the series itself does not stand alone. If any sort of litera- 
ture should be made amenable to criticism, it is this. It is not to be 
regarded as a field for the young of either sex to pass their hours of 
recreation in. ‘The oldest and the wisest should enter it modestly and 
reverently, and, in a Protestant country especially, with a pervading 
sense of responsibility, non jurgia et rivas provocantes, non in conten- 
tione et emulatione, but their words, favis mellis composita verba, ut 
doceant, ut delectent, ut flectant. The distinctions must be kept in 
view, not only of fit and unfit, important and unimportant, essential 
and accidental, but of time and place and circumstance. All the 
essentials of Catholicity are necessarily Catholic also; but all, even 
legitimate, developments of Catholicity are not also necessarily, in the 
same sense, Catholic. Thus what, with our cold, calculating minds, 
would be fair grounds for a suspicion, at least, of superstition, in the 
habits of a warm imaginative people argues no other excess than what 
may almost profitably be indulged in. The Church, like a gentle 
mother, bears with much that she would hardly recommend, at least 
not generally nor formally. Her patience is the consequence of her 
strength. She has no fear in proclaiming the sanctity, the heroic 
sanctity, of those little ones, in whom she answers for nothing but 
their sanctity. And it is most important to be remembered, that 
natural want of judgment is no derogation from sanctity. It is only 
that want of judgment which grows out of selfishness, out of cupidity, 
that is sinful, and makes men deliberately self-satisfied and dangerous 


in their folly. Stultitia gaudium stulto. Sapiens autem timet, et 
declinat a malo.” 


It would, indeed, be a subject of most heartfelt gratitude if 
this review could be taken as evidence of a desire to return to 
the doctrine of the Scriptures and the primitive church. Even 
if there were but few Romanists evincing such a disposition, one 
might hope that the feeling would spread, and the little leaven 
would leaven the whole lump. But, in fact, it is but too plain, 
that this reviewer is nothing more than the organ of the safe and 
cautious party, who feel that works like the life of St. Rose are 
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damaging to their cause, and will disgust those Protestants 
whom it is their policy to conciliate. The reviewer keeps 
studiously concealed the fact which Mr. Faber has stated so 
carefully, so distinctly, and, we have no question whatever, so 
truly—namely, that his work is sanctioned and approved by his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and that this life of St. Rose is drawn 
up from a document, the authority of which the reviewer dare 
not call in question, —the authentic process of her canonization. 
The aets which Mr. Faber ascribes to St. Rose, are no doubt 
those which were deemed to be heroie virtues by the sacred 
congregation, and were relied on, as the ground and title of her 
enrolment in the list of canonized saints. The Pope may have 
been misinformed as to matters of fact; but if any considerable 
party in the Church of Rome profess to scoff at those actions as 
fanatical and idolatrous, which the head of the church has 
solemnly pronounced to be proofs of supernatural and heroical 
sanctity, the infallibility—nay, even the supremacy—of the Holy 
See must be abandoned as untenable. However, this much is 
unquestionable, that Mr, Faber has a considerable party opposed 
to him, and who publicly condemn his performances, and that he 
is likely to create as much controversy in the Church of 
Rome by his life of St. Rose as he and Mr. Newman did 
in the Church of England, by their lives of St. Wilfrid or St. 
Neott. For Mr. Faber has his party, and the hot and violent 
and political portion of the Romanists will be found on his side, 
and along with them, we apprehend, the great portion of those 
converts who had been the authors of disunion and confusion in 
our own church. The TVadblt, which is the organ of these 
parties, and is itself conducted by a person who was formerly a 
Quaker, has come forward to defend Mr. F: aber, in an article 
which, we confess, we think is written with much more of reason 
and consistency than that put forth by the organ of the safe and 
“uutious party in Dolman’s Magazine. ‘The article is in the form ot a 
review. It is impossible to avoid suspecting that it is from the 
pen of one of the converts, but whoever is the writer, it is, on 
many accounts, so curious, and is so clear a proof of the divided 


and disunited state of English Romanists, that we reprint it 
entire. 


Be 


" 


«“ We have of late passed over in silence the monthly appearance of 
this work, We had no sympathy with its principles, and no great ad- 
miration of its literary character. We were suspicious of it, for on 
a great ecclesiastical question it took the lay side, and, by implication, 
charged bishops and priests with evil intentions and equally evil acts. 
It subsequently praised Gioberti, and called the Pope ‘his protector 
and friend ;’ eulogized the faction which insults his Holiness, and 
which of late has threatened him with death. It has now ventured 
to revile the Saints. Iflow much farther it is likely to go we are not 
willing to speculate, 
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« The last number contains a review of the ‘ Lives of the Canonized 
Saints,’ but particularly of St. Rose, edited by Mr. Faber, and with 
the expressed sanction of his ecclesiastical superiors, who have lately been 
appointed hy the Holy See to rule over the London district. The Right 
Rev. Dr. Walsh has given his approbation to Mr. Faber's labours, and 
the Right Reverend Dr. Wiseman has been most active and zealous on 
his behalf. We are bound to believe that they would not sanction 
heresy, or any erroneous opinions ; so far, at least, we may conclude 
that their approval reaches. Butatthe very time when these two pre- 
lates enter on their work in the London district, a-publie writer (pro- 
bably a layman, and, we hope, without the knowledge of the reverend 
editor) sends forth, to the astonishment of all, an attack nominally on 
Mr. Faber, but practically on his own superiors. The bishops come to 
London, and are told, though indirectly, that they have been, while 
presiding over the Midland district, sanctioning idolatry, ‘gross, pal- 
pable idolatry.’ 7’ietr successor also in that district, the Right Rev, 
Dr. Ullathorne, is liable to the same accusation ; for he has publicly 
expressed his approbation of this life of St. Rose, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the Vadb/et, Nov. 18, 1847. Thus three of our own bishops 
are held forth before the world as either careless, ignorant, or wicked, 
as having allowed the publication of a book by a priest, which teaches 
‘idolatry.’ We are therefore defending our own revered rulers in 
our present animadversions on the singular opinions published in 
Dolman’s Magazine. ‘The reviewer tells us that— 


«* The great end of saintly biography is edification. It is not to re- 
cord ineredible austerities, or macerations, or astounding miracles, 
These are the externals, and sometimes only the semblances, of piety. 
They have been performed by the worst and most abandoned of men, 
whose hearts were a prey to every kind of satanic influence. The 
Vakirs of India rival the most ascetic Christian, if they do not sur- 
pass him, in the way of painful self-inflictions ; and Pharao’s magi- 
cians performed marvellous feats of supernatural agency. The Pha- 
risees were externally devout, much mortified and austere in their 
way of life ; but they were condemned by the living voice of truth’— 
pp. 175, 176. 

“We hardly like to say anything of this insinuation, for Gibbon 
might be proud of it. Ile then goes on to say— 


“¢Where the recorded actions of saints strictly agree with the pre- 
cepts and counsels of the Gospel, and those of the inspired Apostles 
of Christ, they are then of wonderful force and efhcacy in stirring up 
a hearty desire of embracing a holy life, and of obtaining a heavenly 
reward. They are then the useful and practical pattern of true sanctity. 
Where they are otherwise—when they utterly oppose themselves to the 
natural end and being of man—they are worthy neither of admiration 
nor imitation, and hud fur better be consigned to respectful oblivion, They 
provoke eavil. ‘Chey give wrong impressions of what true piety really 
consists in. They reduce religion lo an unmeaning course of pucrilities, 
They induce the young enthusiast in religion, and especially neophytes, 
to plunge into austerities and mortifications and practices of devotion, 
which not only seriously injure their health, but act with perilous 
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effect on their mental powers. Religion then becomes to them a system 
of gloomy horror, of rigid, pitiless exaction, and of soul- debasing 
tendencies ; instead of being, as it really is, the perfection of faith, 
hope, and charity, of merey and forgiveness.’ —p. 176, 


“ The reviewer, as if instinct with the most fair and candid spirit, 
gives us his own notions of the Christian life. So far well. We are 
told that all the actions of saints are to be rejected which are contrary 
to the ‘natural end and being of man.’ This is, at all events, clear 
and decisive enough. The reviewer needs not to be told that there isa 

very prevailing philosophy abroad which considers the‘ natural end and 
being of man’ to be the unchecked indulgence of the most licentious 
immorality ; ; a much more influential school, on the same principle, 
but not going to such extreme lengths, looks on domestic life and the 
propagation of mankind to be such an end. Convents are contrary to 
the ‘natural end of man’ in the estimation of many, and the life which 
the priesthood is called to falls under their censure. 

“Such actions as those of St. Rose, it seems, § had far better be con- 
signed to respectful oblivion.’ Thatis, half the Breviary ought to be cast 
aside, for it contains matter * worthy neither of admiration nor of imita- 
tion.” This is really a very serious thing. Flere ts a distinet charge against 
the church, that she holds forth to her children the example of men and 
women who ought not either to be admired or imitated, but rather 
consigned to ‘respectful oblivion.’ Surely the reviewer has been 
carried away by an indiscreet zeal to the utterance of opinions which, 
when put plainly before him, would, we are bound in charity to be- 
lieve, excite his utmost indignation and disgust. Were the lives led 
by St. Catherine, St. Rose, and St. Veronica Giuliani—whose life 
was lately published by the coadjutor bishop of this district—* a system 
of gloomy horror’? No, they were those of visions and of rapturous 


joy, anticipations of heaven and the sweet society of the Virgin 


Mother. 

‘Ts it not a bold thing to say that the acts of the saints ‘ give wrong 
impressions of what true piety really consists in’? This ts to accuse 
the church of misleading her children, by showing them illustrations 
of the Christian life, which give wrong impressions of true piety. 
‘Rigid, pitiless exaction’ and ‘soul-debasing tendencies’ are strange 
words when applied to the acts and lives of saints. Men of the 
world and of careless habits may call religion a burden, and Protes- 
tants may thus condemn the discipline of the church. ‘To these, the 
hopes and the consolations of sanctity are unknown, and we are not un- 
prepar ed to hear such expressions from those who are without. But 
in a Catholic magazine, edited by a Catholic priest, we look for a 

far other description of the lives of those who give up the world, that 
they may win heaven. Such undervaluing of sanctity and obedience 
is most unseemly, and almost as dangerous as the preaching of licen- 
tious opinions, and more likely to multiply sinners than saints. We 
most sincerely hope that the reviewer has not weighed his words, and 
that under the influence of resistless prejudice, these opinions escaped 
him. He cannot mean that the church allows pernicious matter in 
her books of devotion : it would be hard to accuse any one bishop of 
such gross neglect ; yet the accusation falls on the church at large, for 
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acts like those condemned by the reviewer are mentioned everywhere in the 
Breviary, and if his words do not amount to so grievous mn charge, we 
cannot ascertain what they really mean. 

«The reviewer further on praises the ‘Lives of the Saints,’ by 
Alban Butler, in the following terms :— 


«* Alban Butler was careful to eschew all that was improbable, 
extravagant, or super-marvellous in his details. He weeded his 
biography from much that was offensive, from much that was extra- 
neous, and from more that was either improbable or false.’—p. 177. 


«Are we to infer from this that whatever is not recorded by Butler 
is to be rejected? If it does not mean this, it can be no merit in 
Butler to construct his biography on the principles that usually guide 
ordinary authors in their labours. 

‘‘ Having thus prepared his readers, he begins his attack, not 
so much on Mr. Faber as on St. Rose of Lima, Primus Americana: 


Meridionalis flos sanctitatis, Virgo Rosa. Mr. Faber is guilty only of 


publishing in England what the Holy See has approved, and what St. 
Rose was inspired to do. The rose of Lima is the real criminal, and 
the reviewer in Dolman’s Magazine is her accuser and her judge. 

“The accusations brought against Mr. Faber do not affeet him in 
the least, for he is only the editor of the Life of St. Rose. It is ne- 
cessary to keep thisin mind. The real object of this attack is Father 
Jean Baptist leuillet, a Dominican, and missionary-apostolie in the 
Antilles. He is the biographer of St. Rose. It is not an attack 
upon English, but upon foreign Catholics. ‘The reviewer blames the 
church in France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Rome itself. The 
translation is made from the third edition of the Life, and we may 
therefore suppose that Catholics in other countries do not sympathise 
with their English reviewer. The present version of the Life was 
made, not even by a convert, but by an old Catholic, and the original 
hook has the usual imprimatur of ecclesiastical superiors. Our own 
bishops, the Dominican biographer of St. Rose, the ecclesiastical 
authorities who sanctioned the publication of his book, and the 
sovereign pontiff also, who, in the Bull of Canonization, recorded the 
marvellous austerities of St. Ruse, are here condemned together, They 
are said to send forth to the world a record of acts, which the reviewer 
tells us are ‘sinful to imitate.” Thus the Holy See, infallible in 
questions of faith and morals, is pronounced by our reviewer to have 
erred, in proposing an example of the Christian life, which is not 
merely ‘impossible, but s¢z/u/ to imitate.” The common practice and 
respect of Catholics are of very little moment, and are easily set aside 
by our reviewer; but it does strike us as most strange and portentous, 
to see a priest allow such doctrines as these to appear under the 
sanction of his name. 

“ This magazine is published September 1. Every priest on the 30th 
of August, read in his Breviary that St. Rose sub velo coronam densis 
aculeis introrsus chaurmatam tnterdiu noctuque gestaritl, This was done 
with the permission of her confessor, and is mentioned with approba- 
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tion by Benedict XIV. Yet the reviewer, having quoted a passage 
from the ¢ Life,’ the substance of which is expressed in those words, 
remarks :— 

“<The kind invitation of the all-merciful Redeemer was, ‘ Come 
to me all you that labour and are heavily burthened, and I will refresh 
you.’ The confessor of this innocent child adopted afar different 
doctrine, if this account be true’—p. 181. 

* These acts of mortification, which he condemns, are recorded in 
the Bull of her Canonization, where also it is stated that she practised 
them, not of her own will, but according to the direction of her 
confessors, ef in his non suo, sed confessariorum arbitratu, modum con- 
stituisse; nay more, the Sacred Congregation is said by his holiness 
to have concluded with one consent—unanimi spiritu, voto et sententiu 
—that the way in which the Virgin Rose walked before God was 
true and safe, sinceram ac tutam esse viam. It is worthy of observation 
here, that every single act of St. Rose which the reviewer marks for con- 
demnation, is recited in her honour in the Bull of her Canonization ; they 
are the ev ihe nces Of her sanctity, and are set forth for the admiration, if 
not for the imitation, of all good Christians throughcut the world. 

“ ¢ Nonstrous penance’ and ‘charnel horrors’ are, however, the 
expressions applied by the reviewer to the austerities of the virgin 
saint, and portions of her history are called a ‘horrible narrative’ and 
‘a revolting detail.’ 

“Tt is not for us to vindicate the severities which saints inflicted on 
themselves, nor to apologize for those austerities by which they were 
made perfect : but we will say this, that to speak of them in such terms 
as these is not likely to foster sanctity, nor even abstinence from 
common sins. Neither does it matter very much what ¢ Protestants 
think of our chureh’s discipline.” The church does not judge those who 
are without, and it is probable that she little regards what judgment 
they pass on herself. Their censures and their opinions are not 
elements in the decision of ecclesiastical questions, and we should have 
been glad ifthe reviewer had thought less of them, and more of the 
scandal he has occasioned. Tle insinuates throughout his review that 
the church has placed disedifying matter in her offices ; and that many 
things which he reads in the Breviary day by day are calculated to do 
more barm than good, We would rather find ourselves with the Rose 
of St. Dominick, than with those who speak thus harshly of her earthly 
life. The saints of the old dispensation were strange in their days, 
and the world was unworthy of them: much more must we expect 
those in whom the Holy Spirit dwells, to appear out of place ina world 
that hates them. All the great saints of the church have been mis- 
understood, and posterity does not always do them justice. Some are 
even so hard as to cherish their private fancies after, and against, the 
decision of the Iloly See. St. Anselm, St. Gregory VII. and others, 
were censured by priests and bishops while they lived, and even to this 
day those who ought to do better make light of their labours, and 
hare ‘ly allow them to eseape without censure. The children of Tgna- 
tins are strangers in their own home; and the St. Rose of Lima, 
whom the ehureh honours, is held forth as one whose acts, tl 
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reviewer trusts, were not ‘even sanctioned by the church,’ and 
whose history is one from which he ‘ fears much mischief may arise.’ 
“Of one thing we are perfectly certain, that all the priests 
throughout the world would have to say the ferial office much more 
frequently than they do, if the principles of the reviewer had been 
better attended to in the middle ages. ‘Monstrous penances’ and 
‘charnel horrors’ meet them now in every page of the Breviary, and 


their almost daily petitions to heaven are entrusted to some of 


those whose ‘lives’ are, in his opinion, a ‘horrible nwcrative,’ and ¢a 
revolting detail.’ 

«Ts it respectful to the bishops of the London districts to apply 
such terms to the life of a saint, which is published with their sanction ? 
What will foreign Catholics say of us in England, if they hear that 
we condemn the saints whom they reverence, and whose intercession 
they daily invoke? Is England the only country where the Catholie 
faith is preserved, and is this reviewer to censure his brethren who 
have the spirit to admire what they have not the strength to perform ? 
He finds it * painful to dwell’ on the actions of St. Rose, who heard 
our Lord say to her, cordis mei ;? and pronounces the details 
so harrowing to a sensitive mind.’ Tle fears that evil effeets will 
follow from their publication, yet St. Veronica Giuliani began her 
mortifications from hearing read the life of St. Rose. He says— 

«What we chiefly fear is the effect it will have upon those who 
are as yet green in the faith, who have scarce yet taken root in that 
church of mercy, truth, and consolation, whose real principles, whose 
real discipline, we feel assured, are far from encouraging such dan- 
gerous and extravagant modes of self-inflicted torture.’ 

“ We think otherwise of the ‘real principles and real discipline,’ 
and prefer the authority of Benedict XLV. on this matter to that of 
the reviewer, This is the cant of Protestants when they depreciate 
fasting, and gloss over the luxurious indulgencies of modern life. 

“The reviewer has a charge of idolatry to bring against Mr. Faber, 
which is contained in the following words :— 

¢ This memorable victory increased the devotion of the people 
towards our lady of the rosary so much, that Philip IV., King of 
Spain, having placed his kingdom of Peru under the protection of 
the Blessed Virgin on the 27th May, 1643, and having given notice of 
his intention to the archbishop, the viceroy, and magistrates of Lima, 
exhorted them to choose some image of the Blessed Virgin, and ad- 
dress to it their prayers, that they might obtain succour from her in 
the dangers which threaten the country.’—p. 182. 


“ The reviewer's comment upon this is as follows :— 


“ <Tf this is not gross, palpable idolatry, we are still ignorant of 
the meaning of the word. Has Mr. Faber forgotten the words of his 
catechism—that child’s eatechism which before his conversion he so 
often pondered over, and so diligently endeavoured to learn, compre- 
hend, and obey 7’—p. 182. 

“Tt is a very grave and serious thing to charge a priest with teach- 
ing idolatry ; and it is not a light matter to insinuate that he is iguo- 
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rant of his catechism, and consequently unfit for his office. If the 
accusation be false, restitution must be made, and the reverend pre- 
lates also who have approved of these publications, are entitled to a 
reparation for this assault on their integrity. It is insinuated that 
they have been unfaithful in their trust, and have not watched with 
due care over their flock. It is of the utmost importance that we 
should have full confidence in our spiritual guides, and whoever dimi- 
nishes it unjustly does us a great wrong. Such charges as these in- 
dispose many to obedience, sully the good fame, and cripple the exer- 
tions, of our ecclesiastical rulers. 

“The catechism is then quoted as it were from the mouth of a 
child, and the reviewer, indignant and burning with zeal, proceeds— 


«* Thus the little child is a better doctor of theology than the 
editor of the Modern Saints, who can deliberately translate and pub- 
lish this atrocious passage. What! the wooden image of our Blessed 
Lady brought from Europe to Peru, ‘to be the powerful protectress 
of our project!’ And, forsooth, they are to ‘address to it their 
prayers, that they might obtain succour’!!! We blush for shame 
that any one calling himself a Christian, much more a Christian 
Catholic, and moreover a Catholic priest, should translate and publish 
such very objectionable doctrine. But, alas! the scandal has gone 
forth; it has been printed by hundreds ; it will be read by thousands; 
and the scandal will be propagated ; and our enemies will rejoice and 
point the finger of scorn against us, and will ery out—‘ See the very 
confirmation of what we have long charged you with: you are idola- 
ters: your own authorised work proves it !’’—p. 183. 


“It is observable that the passage in the ‘ Life of St. Rose,’ which 
is the occasion, not the cause, of this language, is as follows :—‘ad- 
dress to it their prayers that they might obtain succour from her.” 
But our zealous reviewer, instead of charitably supposing a misprint 
of the word ¢t for her, prefers, in his requotation, to leave out the last 
two words, and thus the sentence reads, ‘ address to it their prayers 
that they might obtain succour.’ Of course, the reader immediately 
supplies ‘ from ?t.’ For our own part, we do not see much idolatry 
here, nor do we think the passage deserves to be called ¢ atrocious.’ 
Perhaps the reviewer will call to mind a rubric in the A/issal, which 
contains the words, ‘ depositis calceamentis accedit ad adorandam crucem, 
—he draws near to adore the Cross ; not the true Cross, but that which 
is on the altar every day in the week. ‘The reviewer quotes St. Thomas 
on one occasion; we shall try what we can do in the same quarter. 
St. Thomas very distinctly says—* Crux Christi est adoranda adoratione 
LATRL# ;’ and in another place, ‘ imago crucifixi Christi est adoranda 
latria.” We apprehend that Protestants will be much more startled 
at this than at anything contained in the ‘ Life of St. Rose of Lima,’ 
and that it will sufficiently clear Mr. Faber from the charge brought 
against him, even after torturing the passage in the way we have just 
pointed out. On this very day in which we are prosecuting this most 
ungracious task, every clergyman recites the following invocation to 
the Cross—‘O Crux. . . salva prasentem catervam in tuis hodie laudi- 
bus congregatam.’’ 
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“ The reviewer protests, certainly, that he receives ‘ without cavil- 
ling—though there is no obligation to do so—every act, miracle or 
otherwise, contained in the canonization of St. Rose of Lima,’ 
Though we do not understand the expression, yet we are willing to 
take it in the most charitable sense. ) 

‘* For our own part, however, we cannot reconcile this profession 
with the manifest purpose of the article. Jf the reviewer believes 
the acts of St. Rose, he believes them as people believe in murders and 
uther evil works ; things to be avoided; not to be commended, but delibe- 
rately condemned. 

* Further on we read this :— 


“*¢ We pass over the many and extraordinary miracles. We are 
not denying their truth, though with regard to some we certainly sus- 
pend our judgment. One, however, is of so extraordinary a nature, 
that it requires a very large amount of faith indeed to believe. It 
relates to an image of our Blessed Lady and the Infant Saviour, 
carved in wood, and which was supposed to possess miraculous 
powers.’ 


“ Then follows an account of the image taken from the Life, which 
the reviewer pronounces ‘a questionable passage.’ Is this consistent 
with his profession of receiving without cavilling every act, miracle, 
&e.? This very passage is substantially incorporated in the Bull, and 
the truth of the miracle must have been proved during the pro- 
cess of canonization. It is matter for humiliation to every good . 
Catholic to see such insinuations as these thrown out, and that by one 
of ourselves, Is the reviewer so bold as to despise the apostolic sentence 
ugainst those who contravene the decision of the Holy See with which this 
Bull, like others, concludes ? The image here mentioned is that spoken 
of before, and about which the reviewer is busy in his charge of 
idolatry against Mr. Faber, and through him against the whole Chris- 
tian population of Lima. 

“Clement X., however, in the Bull of Canonization, speaks very 
differently of it; he records the miracle as a fact, and then adds, that 
it was reported in Lima that St. Rose obtained all she asked by that 
image, Fama erat Lima Rosam impetrare quecunque APUD SANCTAM 
ILLAM IMAGINEM postularet, Will the reviewer charge the Holy See 
with sanctioning idolatry ? 

“One sentence more from this review, and we have done with it:— 


“¢But in the name of all those who know their religion ; in the 
name of all those who revere it in its innate and immaculate purity 
and truth, we protest most solemnly against this and such like publi- 
cations. However painful to our feelings, we must not shrink from 
a public and sacred duty in thus exposing the dangerous tendencies 
of this species of modern hagiology.’—p. 183. 


“ This is matter for the consideration of our superiors. Can it be 
possible that the two bishops of whom we have before spoken, and also 
their successor at Birmingham, have given even the faintest appro- 
bation of that which has ‘dangerous tendencies’? Is it decent to 


call these ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ in the way of contempt, ‘ modern’? 
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They are more ancient than Butler's, and deserve better mention 
than this, were it only because they are the writings of foreign catho- 
lics. We believe that there are very few—we know of none—who sym- 
pathise with the reviewer, or who are likely to join him in his protest. 
Those who do think these publications not well timed, or inexpedient 
for general circulation, have too much respect for their brethren 
abroad, and their superiors at home, to denounce them in this way. 
What Saints have constantly read, and earnestly recommended to the 
constant reading of others,—namely, lives of saints,—come to us so 
sanctioned and so enjoined, that we must forget our Christianity before 
we can enter into our reviewer's views. St. Philip and St. Alphonso 
read the lives of saints, and to such reading multitudes owe their con- 
version to a better life. Soldiers read the lives of great commanders, 
and every man reads eagerly the history of those who preceded him 
in his business, pursuit, or profession. Christians, too, will read the 
lives of the saints, and rejoice in such reading ; for there do they find 
the best illustrations of their law, and the noblest incentives to true 
perseverance. The saints are the heroes and great men of the Chris- 
tian family ; their memories are held in honour; and none who in- 
terest themselves in the dignity of the church will ever neglect the 
history of her noblest children. 

“In modern literature we know nothing sv admirable as these ‘ Lives 
of the Canonized Saints.” Ve have heard them criticised, censured, and 
almost condemned. Prejudices and prepossessions blind the judgment 
of many, and what is new or strange finds no favour in their sight. 
Ordinary men are not saints, and the lives of saints are surely out of 
the common road of humanity, Let men think for a moment what 
it is that raises people above their fellows; is it not to live above 
them? Extraordinary deeds make extraordinary men; the mass of 
Christians live alike, but those who are set forth as examples to us 
must have lived a more perfect life than others; we are therefore 
prepared to hear that a saint was different from other men; his acts 
are unusual, and his habits strange, because he most truly realises 
that he isa mere traveller upon earth. If religion is to grow in Eng- 
land and to prosper again, Mr. Faber has had no slight share in pro- 
moting such an issue. He is now a member of a congregation, and 
an attack upon him reaches to that body of which he is one, That 
congregation, however, is in nowise responsible for these ‘ Lives; it 
is even so uncommitted as to be able without a shadow of incon- 
sistency to adopt the censures of the reviewer, excepting always that 
the sons of St. Philip have too much sympathy with holiness to find 
fault with its manifestations. Mr. Faber is also bound by the rules of 
his house, and may therefore not be at liberty to defend himself 
against such charges as these. It is an act of common justice to him 
to call attention to these accusations, and of common charity to let 
our readers know that they are utterly groundless. 

“ We shall return to this subject at a very early time, hoping to be 
able to show our readers that these and kindred objections have no 
foundation to rest on. We must also express our deep conviction 
that it would have been more candid in the reviewer to have discussed 
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Mr. Faber's Essay on Canonization, where his objections are met, 
than to have treated the subject in such a way as this. That essay 
was before him, and contains an elaborate exposition of those facts 
which he has so heavily censured, The more manly and decorous 
course would have been to deal with the general principles there laid 
down, and if he could, to refute them. It would have occasioned less 
scandal than the one he has adopted, and would have saved him from 
the presumption of attacking a Papal Bull, though, as we believe, it 
was done in ignorance and without intending such great irreverence, 
We have now done our work, which has been to us exceedingly 
unpleasant, in more ways than one; and we beg to say, in all sin- 


cerity, that if we could have done so, we should have altogether de- 
clined it. 


There can be no question whatever that this writer, whoever 
he may be, has taken the true and the just view of the contro- 
versy. If Mr. Faber has written a bad book—and a most 
abominable book it undoubtedly is—it is not he that should be 
called so severely to account, but the Romish bishops under 
whose expressed sanction, approval, and encouragement, he has 


published it. The attack on his book is an attack on his bishop, 


his superiors—on the Breviary—on the Papal Bull—on the doc- 
trine of infallibility and supremacy—on the general belief and 
practice of the Church of Rome, to which there is nothing 
repugnant in the matter for which he has been censured. Nor 
is there anything unusual or extraordinary in several other pas- 
sages of this Life of St. Rose, which for some reason or other 
neither his assailant nor his advocate have thought fit to notice. 
For eXample, Mr. Faber tells us that she began to give proofs of 
her sanctity “ when only three months old,” by concealing a hurt 
in her thumb from her mother, and allowing a surgeon to pull out 
part of the thumb-nail with pincers without a tear, or a scream, 
or even a change of countenance. (p. 5.) Again, he informs us 
that she consecrated to Christ “ irrevocably and by vow, at the 
age of five years, her virginal purity, by the promise she gave 
Him never to have any other Spouse but Him alone:” And he 
adds, that, “as soon as she had made this vow,”’—that is, at 
the age of five years,—* she cut off her hair unknown to her 
mother, in order to manifest to the Spouse she had chosen, that 
by thus disfiguring herself she intended rather to disgust than 
to please men.” (p. 8.) This may seem rather an unnatural 
sort of thought to come into the head of a child of five years, 
and not a very suitable or “ edifying” sort of reading for Dr. 
Wiseman and his brother bishops to authorize for the especial 
use of families, schools, and religious refectories. But, unc oubt- 
edly, it is the kind of example constantly held out to imitation 
by the Church of Rome; and to attack it, is to attack, not Mr. 
Faber, but the church itself, of which he is as passive and 
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obedient a disciple as any man of his temperament can reason- 
ably be expected to be. : 

Of course the reader will understand that any discussion of 
the merits of this controversy is entirely beside our present pur- 
pose—which is simply to prove, to those whom it is important to 
enlighten on such a subject, that there is no such unity m the 
Church of Rome as her advocates pretend, and that the converts 
lately gone over to her communion from ours, are creating fully 
as much dissension among their new friends, as ever they caused 
in the Church of England. But though it be a digression, yet 
we are convinced it will not be a useless or ill-timed one to lay 
before our readers two extracts from this book, and we shall then 
leave it to themselves to consider, in what state the religion and 
morals of the Church of Rome must be when such writing is 
publicly sanctioned and recommended by their bishops in Kng- 
land, as “ edifying reading, especially for families, schools, and 
religious refectories,” to say nothing of its being “ particularly 
adapted for these times.” 


* CHAPTER VIII.—JESUS CHRIST ESPOUSES THE BLESSED ROSE, IN 
THE PRESENCE OF THE EVER BLESSED VIRGIN. 


“ Love always tends to union, and the greater the love the closer is 
the alliance to which it aspires; and as there is not a closer union 
than that which joins a man and woman in marriage, Almighty God 
makes use of this expression to assist us to comprehend the union 
which He contracts with just souls by grace and charity. Thus He 
assures the faithful soul, that He will espouse her; that is, that He 
will raise her to the honour of an alliance with Him, and will give her 
a share in His heart, and in His caresses. It is true that sanctifying 
grace procures this advantage for all the just in an invisible and hidden 
manner ; but as there are souls singularly favoured and caressed by 
God, and with whom He is more closely connected, He sometimes 
also espouses them in a visible manner, with a ceremonial of pomp 
and magnificence. The blessed Rose had read in the life of S. Cathe- 
rine of Sienna, her dear mistress, that Jesus Christ had raised this 
seraphic lover to so great a degree of glory and favour, that He 
espoused her solemnly in the presence of the Blessed Virgin, S. Domi- 
nic, and of several other Saints. Though the love she bore to the 
same Divine Saviour made her sigh after the enjoyment of a similar 
grace, the consciousness of her own misery and nothingness kept her 
in such profound humility, that she would have thought it a crime to 
harbour the thought, or to form a single desire of it; and this very 
humility, which made her judge herself unworthy of it, was the pre- 
cious portion which captivated the heart of the Son of God, and in- 
duced Him to honour her in a similar manner. u 

‘‘He disposed her for this divine alliance by miracles; for the 
mysterious black and white butterfly, of which we have already spoken, 
after having long fluttered on the left side of her, at last settled exactly 
over her heart, and did not move till it had traced the resemblance of 
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a heart on the dress of our Saint. At this moment she seemed to 
hear an interior voice saying to her with great sweetness, ‘ Rose, my 
beloved, give Me thy heart,’ as if Jesus Christ wished her to under- 
stand by this enigmatical representation, that He would give her His 
heart in exchange for hers, and renew in her person the miracle He 
had formerly performed in favour of St. Catherine of Sienna, when he 
took away her heart, in order to put His own in its place. — 

* One night when the blessed Rose was absorbed in contemplation, 
Jesus Christ appeared to her as a most beautiful man, and told her 
with a smiling countenance, that she was an object of His love; and 
after this delightful assurance, He showed her an almost innumerable 
troop of virgins resplendent with brightness, who were occupied in 
sawing and cutting marble, and He invited her to join the number of 
these chaste spouses, whom she saw employed in this hard labour. 
She began to consider in her mind this scene, which ravished her with 
admiration, and at the same instant she saw herself covered with a 
mantle woven of gold and precious stones, and she was placed in the 
company of these happy virgins. | 

“It is painful to make known to carnal men, who comprehend not 
the wonders of God, and who are scandalized at the ineffable. conde- 
scension which He shows to souls inflamed with His love, the present 
with which He honoured the blessed Rose, to invite her to the dignity 
of being His spouse. On Palm Sunday, a day on which the church 
celebrates the solemn and triumphant entrance of the Son of God into 
the city of Jerusalem, amidst the acclamations of the people, the 
sacristan, who distributed. palms to the other sisters of her order, who 
were in the church, passed her without giving her one, either through 
inadvertence, or by the special permission of God. Rose thought this 
must have happened through her fault, and that she must have been 
distracted during the distribution. Afflicted and confounded, she 
retired into the chapel of our Lady of the Rosary, where, placing her- 
self on her knees, she began to sigh and weep, to expiate her fault. - 

«‘ While she was soliciting by her tears the pardon of the negligence 
she thought she had committed, she saw that the Blessed Virgin had a 
smiling countenance ; and that after having looked upon her graciously, 
she turned to speak to her Son, and, as if she had received from Him 
a favourable answer to her request, she turned her eyes again towards 
the blessed Rose, as if to congratulate with her on the happiness to 
which she was going to be raised. Our Saint, transported with a 
secret joy, which she did not usually feel, raised her eyes to look at 
the Son of God, who, looking at her again, caused a torrent of delight 
to flow into the soul of this chaste lover, and said to her these tender 
and loving words: ‘ Rose of My heart, I take thee for My spouse.’ . 
' Quite enraptured with the honour of this illustrious alliance, she 
prostrated herself humbly at the feet of Jesus Christ, and entering 
into the abyss of her miseries she said to Him with profound respect, 
‘Lord, behold Thy handmaid; I am too much honoured by the 
quality of Thy slave, and I bear in my soul the indelible marks of a 
necessary slavery, which render me unworthy of the glorious rank of 
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“The cousideration of her own nothingness would have made her 
take this heavenly favour for an illusion, had not the Blessed Virgin 
assured her of the truth of this mystery by these gracious words, 
‘Rose, the beloved of my Son, see to what an excess of glory He has 
raised thee; by His mercy thou art now truly His spouse.’ As her 
humility, however, made her still apprehend some delusion in this 
grace, of which she judged herself very unworthy, Jesus Christ, to 
give her confidence, graciously confirmed to her the truth of the 
alliance he had contracted with her in the presence of His holy mother. 
Who could express the supernatural gifts of grace which she received 
from her Divine Spouse in consequence of this august union? We 
can only know what she herself made known to a learned man who 
directed her. When he urged her one day to declare to him what 
gift her Heavenly Spouse had bestowed on her as the pledge of His 
love and their alliance, she confessed that she was not possessed of 
eloquence sufficient to express the magnificent liberality which God 
had exercised in her regard without considering her unworthiness. 

“ That she might always have a sensible mark of this illustrious 
alliance before her eyes, she begged her brother to have a ring made 
for her; he took the measure for it, and though he knew nothing of 
this mystery, he told his sister that he would have engraved upon it, 
‘Rose of my heart, I take thee for My spouse.’ This consoled her 
very much, for she saw that Almighty God had inspired him to choose 
these words. On Maunday Thursday she begged the sacristan to put 
this precious pledge of the love of Jesus Christ into that part of the 
tabernacle in which the most Adorable Sacrament is inclosed; but on 
Easter Sunday she was much surprised to see this ring on her finger, 
though she had not asked for it back, and the religious whom she had 
asked to enclose it had not returned it to her. She knew at once by 
this miracle that her Divine Spouse had communicated to this metal the 
property of returning to her finger, only to show her His ardent desire 
of being intimately united to her heart; and that as He had become 
everything to her by this alliance, she should make Him the sole 
object of her thoughts and affections. ‘This miracle was very evident ; 
for her mother who was beside her in the church, and who closely 
watched her, saw this ring on her finger without having seen any one 
approach to place it there,”—pp, 52—57, 


Comment is superfluous. This is “ edifying reading, espe- 
cially for families, schools, and religious refectories.” So at 


least Dr, Wiseman thinks, and he has publicly sanctioned and 
approved it. 


* CHAPTER XI.—-OF THE FAMILIAR MANNER IN WHICH JESUS CHRIST, 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN, §. CATHERINE OF SIENNA, AND HER GUARDIAN 
ANGEL CONVERSED WITH HER; AND OF THE VICTORIES WHICH SHE 
GAINED OVER THE DEVILS WHO TEMPTED HER, 


“If we separate familiarity from love, we deprive it of its delight 
and sweetness: and when Aristotle judged that there could be uo 
friendship between God and men, it was because he considered the 
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familiar communications which are inseparable from it derogatory to 
the profound respect which they owe to the Divinity, and dangerous 
on account of the liberty which they might allow themselves, and 
which would be capable of drawing down His hatred and aversion; 
and because this philosopher never knew the tenderness of God to- 
wards men, nor the mystery of the incarnation, by which He has made 
Himself like them. The Christian religion, more enlightened in its 
sentiments, recognises a perfect friendship between God and the just 
man, by grace, and believes that God does not only honour by fami- 
liarity those souls who love Him tenderly, but that He bestows on 
them favours, which we may call a delicious foretaste of the happiness 
prepared for them in heaven, ‘The lives of the Saints are full of ex- 
amples, and that of our Saint furnishes us with authentic proofs of it. 

*“ The Son of God did not only appear visibly to the blessed Rose 
at the time when her trials left her, He frequently visited her when 
she was reading her spiritual books, working, or embroidering, under 
the form of a beautiful infant, stretching out its little arms to caress 
her, and testify the excess of its love. Rose was so accustomed to 
these visions, that when her Divine Spouse was one moment later than 
usual in appearing, she made tender complaints to Him; and as love 
inspires the soul with poetry, she composed elegies, to express the pain 
His delay caused her. Being once indisposed with a very bad sore 
throat, Jesus Christ visited her more frequently than usual, and treated 
her with inconceivable marks of goodness ; and as our Saint thought 
she could not have a more favourable opportunity for soliciting relief 
from her continual suffering, He granted what she asked, on condition 
that He should ask something of her. Rose having agreed, and pro- 
mised to execute faithfully whatever obedience* should require from 
her, He told her that He wished her to return to her former state of 
suffering: she consented, provided He would increase her pains, which 
was the condition of her promise. When she was one day relating 
these favours with great innocence and candour to her mother, to 
console her grief in seeing her always ill, she saw rays dart from the 
face of her daughter, which so heightened her beauty, that she seemed 
to her an angel from heaven, and no longer a creature subject to so 
many infirmities. 

« One night, when she was taking her rest in the oratory, which was 
built in the garden, a great faintness came over her; and feeling a 
great want of some cordial drink to strengthen her, Jesus Christ 
applied the wound of His sacred side to her mouth, and this chaste 


* A curious proof of her obedience is given in an earlier part of the work :— 


“Obedience generally terminates with life, but the blessed Rose manifested it 
even when in her tomb. The mother prioress of the convent of nuns of 8S. Dominic 
at Lima, commanded the picture of Rose, in virtue of the obedience which every 
one in the house owed to her, to enable them to find a silver spoon which a servant 
belonging to the monastery had lost, that they might avoid any rash judgment of 
innocent persons; and as if our Saint had animated the colours of her picture with 
that spirit of obedience, which had made her so submissive to God, and to His 
creatures for His love, the prioress perceived immediately on the table the lost 


spoon, and we might say, that the picture placed it there, to represent the perfect 
obedience of its original.”—p. 13. 
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lover imbibed from it a delicious nectar, as S. Catherine of Sienna 
had formerly done ; so that after receiving this extraordinary favour, 
S. Kose was no longer merely the spiritual daughter of this seraphic 
lover; she became her foster-sister, having drunk from the same source 
from which she derived her ardour and love. 

“ Being at the house of a lady of quality, after a long conversation 
on heavenly things, Rose left the lady to go and say her prayers: 
during her prayer a little girl of seven years old saw the Infant Jesus 
with her, ina human form, dressed in a variously coloured garment, 
caressing her in a thousand ways, which this child related. In the 
house of the lady Isabel Mexia, the Infant Jesus was seen walking 
familiarly with our Saint, speaking to her, and following her every- 
where: those who witnessed these innocent familiarities, saw a dazzling 
light stream from the pavement, on which the blessed Rose walked 
during their conversation. As this incomparable Spouse gave Him- 
self wholly to her, He wished to be the sole possessor of her heart and 
its affections ; and one day He made known to her that he was jealous 
of a flower which she was fond of. When she was walking one day 
in her garden, in which she cultivated very beautiful flowers, she saw 
that a quantity had been gathered; not knowing who had done her 
this injury, she complained of it to her Spouse, but was much. sur- 
prised, that, instead of consoling her, He made her this loving reproof: 
‘Why art thou attached to flowers, which the sun causes to fade + 
Am I not the Flower of the fields, infinitely more precious than all 
those which thou raisest in thy garden with so much care? Thou art 
a flowe T; and thou lovest flowers! O Rose, give Me thy love; know 
that it is lL who pulled them, that thou mayest no longer give any 
creature a share in that heart which belongs to Me.’ 

“The Blessed Virgin frequently honoured her with the same 
caresses and familiarity. This is very evident when we mention that 
this Queen of Angels took upon herself the care of awaking her. The 
continual application of her mind to God, and her extraordinary aus- 
terities, had so heated her blood, that she had almost lost the use of 
sleep. Her confessors desired her for some time to use every day, 
lettuce, endive, and poppy seeds, to recover it; but as these remedies 
only procured a very small portion of necessary repose, she found 
herself so overcome with drowsiness at her usual hour of rising, that 
she had the greatest difficulty in waking. In this necessity she had 
recourse to the Blessed Virgin, whom the church calls the ‘ Morning 
Star,’ and earnestly entreated her to have the goodness to wake her at 
the appointed hour, Our Lady had the goodness to grant her this 
favour; she appeared to her every morning, and, after awaking her, 
she animated her to rise by these tender words : ‘Rose, my child, 
arise; it is time to prepare yourself for prayer.’ She was once so 
overcome with drowsiness, that she fell asleep after having been 
awakened: the Blessed Virgin came again, and touching her gently, 
said, ‘ Arise, Rose, and do not. be slothful.’”* When the Blessed Virgin 


* She does not always appear to have slept so soundly. 
“ Though her fasts, her hair shirts, the hardness of her bed, her almost continual 
meditations, and other austerities, had given her a great facility i in watching, the 
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had given her this little reproof, she went away differently from her 
usual manner of retiring, for she always allowed Rose to see her face 
till she had left the room, and this time she turned her back towards 
her, in punishment of her idleness, 

“From the time that Almighty God appointed S. Catherine of 
Sienna to be her mistress, Rose had such frequent conversations with 
her, that the features of this seraphic virgin seemed to have been 
transformed to her countenance, as it happened to Moses, who was 
completely transformed by God after he had spoken with Him on the 
mountain ; for she resembled her so perfectly, that she passed in the 
opinion of all the people for a second S. Catherine of Sienna. 

‘She lived also in most familiar intercourse with her guardian 
angel; for when Jesus Christ, her dear Spouse, was a moment later 
than usual in visiting her at the ordinary time, she sent her guardian 
angel to seek Him. 

* She felt one night when in her hermitage the threatenings of a 
fainting fit, or some similar attack, and immediately returned to the 
house, for fear of being taken ill in that retired place, where no one could 
help her. Her mother, seeing her much changed, and the perspira- 
tion on her forehead, thought she was going to die; she told the ser- 
vant to run to the nearest confectioner’s to buy some chocolate, which 
at Lima is commonly composed of cocoa, lemons, and sugar, to 
strengthen her; but our Saint begged her mother not to buy it, 
assuring her that she should not have long to wait for it. Her mother 
grew angry, and told the servant a second time to go immediately to 
the place she had named. Rose, seeing her eagerness, told her to call 
her back, and not to trouble herself, for some would be brought to 
her immediately from the house of the Receiver. Scarcely had she 
finished speaking when a servant entered the nouse, and brought her 
a large silver cup full of chocolate from his Master. Her mother, 
greatly surprised at so seasonable an assistance, ordered her, in virtue 
of her authority, to tell her how she knew that this remedy would be 
brought to her. Rose smiled, and confessed that as her good angel 
always did what she asked him, she had sent him to the Receiver's 
wife, to tell her of her illness, and of her want of a little chocolate to 
restore her strength.’’—pp. 72—76. 


This, then, is “ edifying reading, especially for families, schools, 
and religious refectories.” We believe, in fact, it is pretty much 
what has hitherto been read in nunneries and what is usually 
put into the hands of young females by the Romish clergy. 

To return, however, from this digression. The controversy, 
as we expected at the time, was not destined to be stopped by 


devil did not fail to use many artifices to provoke sleep; but she knew how to dis- 
cover him, and to overcome his efforts she struck her head roughly against the 
wall, gave herself hard blows, and sometimes she fixed her hands to the arms of a 
large cross which was in her room, and thus her body hung suspended in the air, 
and if in spite of all these efforts she still felt overcome with sleep, she fastened the 
small quantity of hair, she had left on her head to hide her crown of thorns, to 


a large nail fixed in the wall, and thus she triumphed over the temptation.”— 
p. 457. 
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the article in the Vadlet. In the Tablet of November 18th 
appeared the following editorial article :— 


“THE LIVES OF TUE SAINTS.’ 


“We announce in another column, with great regret, that this 
most valuable publication is suspended. We regret this for the sake 
of the thousand subscribers, and the trebled number of readers, 
Nuns in their convents, and monks with ecclesiastical students, have 
by these very lives been encouraged in their Christian warfare. We 
regret it, too, for the sake even ‘of the mechanical appliances which 
must now be thrown aside; the many subscribers, and the enthu- 
siastic translators, have had a rebuff given them which, upon many 
minds, will have no good effect. It is, surely, a mistake to suppose that 
these lives are a scandal to Protestants. Protestants will respect us 
far more for honestly publishing the acts of the saints than for sup- 
pressing them. ‘This seems on the surface a concession to an evil 
spirit from which we can augur no good. We venture still to ex- 
press our hope and prayer that this suspension is only for a time, 
The editor and translators will forgive us if we remind them of the 
obstacles thrown in the way of the Bollandists, whom now all men 
honour for their labours, while their adversaries are not respected. 
We beg the particular attention of our readers to the terse and ex- 
plicit letter of the Father Superior of the English Oratory. There 
will be many who will differ from him, but we must admire so gene- 
rous a sacrifice to the wishes and alarms of others; while on the 
policy of it we have a very strong opinion. The grounds on which 
the Fathers of the Oratory have come to their resolution are most 
painful to dwell upon, and in all generous minds will excite strong 
indignation. It is surely very hard that the children of the house 
should lose their bread because strangers to the faith dislike it. Pro- 
testants cannot be expected to admire the lives of saints; and the 
good people who urge this argument against Mr. Faber’s publication 
will do well to remember that Protestants object to saints themselves ; 
and that, upon this principle, the way of perfection itself must be 
abandoned because it hurts the feelings of those who do not like to 
walk in it. Many pious souls, of whom the world knows little, and 
cares less, will regret this resolution. The Father Superior’s letter 
shows his sympathy with these, and his hearty good will to the Lives, 
and our readers will gather from it how great is the sacrifice which 
the English Oratory has just made to the fears, however groundless, 
of our more timid brethren. 

That English Catholics should object to these Lives, is a matter of 
grave import. The majority does not, we feel well assured; and it 
really is very hard that those who profit by these biographies should be 
deprived of that benetit through those who are insensible to their 
advantages. The objectors are not bound to buy these lives, neither 
are they compelled to read them; still less are they compelled to 
imitate the actions of the saints. Why then do they practise this 
tyranny on their brethren? It is most unjust that their dislike to a 
particular study, which saints have commended, should be visited 
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with penal effects upon those who have no sympathy with them: 
Why are the children in the Church in England to be deprived of 
that which their brethren abroad are allowed to use? If this is the 
way to restore ‘old English Catholicity,” we pray to be delivered 
from walking in it, and to have no portion of the penalties which 
such a system must deserve. As for these lives being unacceptable 
to Protestants, that can be only a most cogent reason and argument 
in their favour, for heretics are not likely to approve of Catholic 
works of any kind. The Council of Trent did not consult the opi- 
nions, nor minister to the whims of heretics whom it condemned. 
Alexander VII., when he condemned Jansenism, did not respect the 


feelings of its professors; and the Bull, Unigenitus, was published, | 


though utterly unacceptable to the Protestants of those days. The 
work of the Church is to convert Protestants from their heresy, and 
not to encourage them in it by gratifying their wishes, and consult- 
ing their unhealthy tastes. This act, to which the Fathers of the 
Oratory have committed themselves, is a melancholy sign of our 
future condition, and betrays a state of disease among us which 
must fill all good Christians with alarm. Let us conciliate Pro- 
testants, by all means; but to abandon a great work like this will 
be so far from conciliating, that it will provoke further and 
greater demands, and will excite their keen contempt, which, for 
ourselves, we shall be the first to say that we utterly deserve. The 
conversion of this country is a work which many have set their hearts 
upon: they rejoiced in the multiplication of priests, in the building of 
churches, and in the increase of the religious orders among us. Con- 
vents and monasteries are planted throughout the country, and 
prayers are continually made that the saints would remember us in our 
desolation : when we show ourselves to be utterly unworthy of their 
protection. Not the least good and available work was that under- 
taken by Mr. Faber. Ifhe had done nothing but edit these lives and 
bring them to the knowledge of his countrymen, none could deny 
that he at least had done his portion of this service to the church. 
But when we remember that he has laboured as a most zealous mis- 
sionary, and been successful beyond all his equals, we feel that he has 
been harshly judged by the English public. J//e has himself received 
into the church, during the first year of his priesthood, more than two 
hundred and thirty converts, who persevere in the faith and edify all 
who have visited St. Wilfrid’s. Such is the state of his congregation 
there that it excites the astonishment even of those who have been 
conversant with Christians abroad. The depth and fervour of Ca- 
tholic feeling which pervades St. Wilfrid's, speaks to them rather of 
Rome than of England. 

« Mr. Faber, ifany one, must know what is hurtful to Protestants ; 
and we think his experience, both as a Protestant himself and as hav- 
ing instructed so many in the truth, ought to be treated with more 
respect by those of our brethren whose objections to his proceedings 
have had so fatal an issue. 

“ We have but one word more to say : all the saints in their several 
days have given scandal to weak brethren, and no great work was 
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ever yet done in the church which was not cavilled at and condemned, 
It does not surprise us, therefore, though it pains us, that the ‘ modern 
saints’ have not escaped the censures which fell also upon Him 
Whom they imitate, and for Whom they lead lives above those of 
their companions in the world.” 


Our readers will probably wish to see the announcement of 
which the editor of the Jablet speaks. Itis a letter from Mr. 
Faber himself, and contains a copy of the “terse and explicit 
letter of the Father Superior.” We reprint it entire. 


“LIVES OF THE MODERN SAINTS, 
“ To the Translators and Subscribers. 


“St. Wilfrid’s, Feast of St. Martin, 1848. 

“Tt has become my duty to inform you that I have suspended the 
publication of this series, which you have so kindly encouraged, 
whether by subscription or by taking part in the labour of translation. 

«A few words will suffice to explain the circumstances which have led 
to this suspension. When, in February last, l entered the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory, I submitted my work to the fathers with a view 
to obtaining their judgment on its continuance. They, for various 
reasons put off their determination till the close of the year, and upon 
what grounds they at length have made it will appear from the fol- 
lowing letter which I have received from the Father Superior :— 


“* Mary Vale, Oct. 30, 1848. 
«My dear Father Wilfrid,—I have consulted the fathers who are 
here on the subject of the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ and we have come to 
the unanimous conclusion of advising you to suspend the series at 
present. It appears there is a strong feeling against it on the part of 
a portion of the Catholic community in England, on the ground, as we 
are given to understand, that the lives of the foreign saints, however 
edifying in their respective countries, are unsuited to England and un- 
acceptable to Protestants. To this feeling we consider it a duty, for 
the sake of peace, to defer. For myself, you know well, without my say- 
ing it, how absolutely I identify myself with you in this matter ; but as 
you may have to publish this letter, I make it an opportunity which 
has not as yet been given me, of declaring that J have no sympathy at 
all with the feeling towhich I have alluded, and, tn particular, that no one 
can assail your name without striking at mine. 
«¢ Ever your affectionate friend and brother 
“¢In our Lady and St. Philip, 
Newman, Cong. Orat. Presb. 
“«*Rey. F. W. Faber, St. Wilfrid’s. 


“ That this determination will bea great disappointment to you who, 
as subscribers and purchasers, number nearly one thousand, and espe- 
cially to the sixty-six friends who, in our colleges and elsewhere, are 
engaged in the kind labour of co-operation with me, I cannot doubt ; 
but Tam sure you will at once submit with the most perfect confi- 
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dence that what has been done so religiously will turn out for the 
best. It is, in fact, a great gain to have to give up a plan for the good 
of others upon which our hearts were bent, and if we have for the pre- 
sent to see removed from us what we knew was profiting so many, 
and looked upon as an additional help to perfection for ourselves, we 
must not therefore think it will come to nothing, or be labour lost. ‘ 
“ Allow me to thank you all most sincerely for your willing and affec- ten 
tionate support and co-operation in this arduous and extensive under- 
taking. Meanwhile, you with me will feel no little comfort in the be 
words with which mother church has been haunting us for many 1 
days past, and which have only just died away upon her lips—‘ O Hy 
quam gloriosum est regnum, in quo cum Christo gaudent omnes <i 
Sancti, amicti stolis albis, sequunter Agnum quocumque ierit. nh 
W. Faser, Cong. Orat Presb. 


“The Life of F. Claver, which is in the press, will appear in De- by 
cember, and the Lives of St. Alphonso and St. Ignatius will, in jus- 
tice to the publisher and subscribers, appear in successive volumes, 
at the usual periods, until they are concluded.” 


So that it appears that Mr. Newman has no sympathy at all 
with those who disapprove of such books as the Life of St. Rose, ity 
or even with those, who, without going so far as to condemn Hi 8 
the books, think the publication should be suspended as a 
matter of prudence and policy. 

It is needless, however, to say that the controversy is not 
likely to rest here. Smothered as it appears to have been for 
several months, from the publication of the Life of St. Rose, 
in 1847, to the publication of Dolman’s Magazine, in September, 
1848, it would seem, from everything that can be gathered from 
the different writers who have taken part in the controversy, 
that very “vexatious and irritating” discussions had been carried 
on long before the public were made aware of their existence. P 
The reader will form his own judgment from the following letter Bias 
from Bishop Ullathorne, which appeared in the last number of wal 
the Tablet, September 25th. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS.’ 

“ To the Editor of the Tablet. Ptah 

« Dear Sir,—Since the publication of Mr. laber’s circular, in which  * 
is announced the present cessation of the series of translations of Bia] 
‘Lives of Modern Saints,’ I find that a considerable number of persons " 
have been led to draw the conclusion that the publication was sup- at) 
pressed by the intervention of authority. I first saw the circular on ei 
the eve of its appearance in the Tablet. I cannot but be aware that 
such an impression, once taken, must spread ; that it will pass from 
this to foreign countries, and unless set right, may lead to serious mis- ts 
information, 
«So far then as ecclesiastical authority is concerned, the facts are Ht 
briefly these:—When Mr. Faber and his companions joined the 
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Fathers of the Oratory, it was submitted to the new superior under 
whom they found themselves placed, whether the ‘ Lives of Modern 
Saints’ should be continued? Prudent reasons, on the part of the 
superior and those under him, with whom he consulted, led them to 
defer a decision until towards the close of the current year. The pub- 
lication consequently proceeded, Having nearly reached the time 
marked out for a decision, the superior very naturally solicited the 
opinion of the ecclesiastical authorities on a question of moral prudence, 
of which they are officially the judges, with regard to this particular 
country. ‘The letter which opened this correspondence, which was one 
of friendly familiarity, intimated, that, under existing circumstances, 
the countenance of the bishops had become necessary. The almost 
unanimous advice given was, that, from what had been observed, the 
series, it was thought, would become more widely acceptable, if various 
of the works were in some parts abridged; and some expressed the 
opinion, which I myself entertained, that it would be yet better, if the 
lives were rewritten by good hands, both for the sake of style, and 
with a view to the better adapting them to the general reader in a 
country so ignorant and prejudiced on such subjects as this, with the 
introduction of remarks and reflections in suitable places, to prepare 
the mind for entering into the spirit of the more wondrous parts of the 
narrative. I feel quite satisfied that none of those who kindly gave the 
advice solicited, contemplated as a result the cessation of the * Lives;’ 
and that the opinion only looked at what might be the dest mode of 
bringing them out in the circumstances of this country, And I have 
been given to understand that the advice thus received was not the 
cause of their cessation. I sincerely regret that they have ceased. I 
should have preferred that they might be edited in some things differ- 
ently as a whole ; but I would not have had one authenticated miracle 
suppressed, for Almighty God worked them for those who should hear 
of them, as well as for those who witnessed them; nor would I have 
had one heroic act of virtue kept back, 

“ After what I have said, it is scarcely needful for me to add, that 
had the continuance of the series depended upon any approval from 
me, I should not have withheld the addition of my signature to that of 
my venerable predecessor or his right rev. coadjutor. But finding, 
that in a controversy on the subject of the authorization of the ‘ Lives,’ 
in which my name was introduced, there was some confounding of the 
originals with the translations, I should, in consequence, have been 
somewhat more explicit on the nature of the approval. The approval 
hitherto attached to each work as it came out, referred of course to the 
original works which were approved for translation, not to the series 
of translations, for it is dated at almost the commencement of their 
execution. This of course justified the giving the whole of the original 
works, Nor should I have withheld, if thought desirable, a similar 
approval. 

“ But any express approval by a bishop of the particular translations 
would require, that they should first be submitted to theologians, 
appointed by him, for revision, according to the rules of the Index. 
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And more especially so, as many of the numerous translators engaged 
in this undertaking are not divines, and as some of these works contain 
mystical language, which requires to be expressed with theological 
precision, This kind of approbation, I should not have been disposed 
to withhold, Let no one suppose, that there is any implied censure 
upon anything that has been published, insinuated in these general 
remarks, which were requisite for the understanding of the question 
of Episcopal approval. 

“ I do not approve of the general tenour of the remarks in Dolman’s 
Magazine with reference to the ‘Lives,’ nor have I concealed my 
opinion on that article wherever it has been brought up in my 

resence, 

“As another rumour is afloat, which may have been linked with 
the one above explained, I may as well explain the history of its 
origin, The Fathers of the Oratory were seen to be leaving Mary- 
vale; the causes of that arrangement were not so visible. They are 
these. When the Fathers of the Oratory received possession of Mary- 
vale from my predecessor, they did not calculate upon having put into 
their hands another head establishment, and that so fine a one as St. 
Wilfrid’s, by the union with their body of Mr. Faber and his com- 
panions. The fathers found that they could not conveniently hold 
both establishments, and at the same time supply contemplated mis- 
sions. Maryvale was also found to be falling out of repair. It was 
therefore proposed to me that Maryvale should be abandoned, the 
fathers be concentrated at St. Wilfrid’s, and a new mission be taken 
up by them at Birmingham, in place of Maryvale. However gladly 
lembraced the latter part of the proposition, yet I felt that the giving 
up of Maryvale was a serious inconvenience to me and to this part of 
the district, where we had ever found the good fathers ready to assist 
the neighbouring missions. I did not, however, refuse assent to a pro- 
posal so just and reasonable in itself. 

« T remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant in Christ, 
W. B. ULLATHORNE, 

“ Birmingham, Nov. 22, 1848.” 

Whether the real cause of the cessation may not have been 
the determination of the parties concerned, either to publish 
them after their own fashion, or not at all, it is not for us to 
conjecture. But such a conclusion, from the language and 
statements of Bishop Ullathorne’s letter, would not be very 
unnatural. This, however, is not our immediate concern. 
What is undeniable is, that very serious disunion and contro- 
versy are at present existing amongst the English Roman 
Catholics, and Mr. Newman’s avowing himself so very dis- 
tinctly as identified with Mr. Faber and his party, in the very 
same letter in which, as Superior of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
he announces the adverse decision of the body of which he is 
the head, is not likely to allay the agitation. 

But with what bitter and angry feeling the controversy is car- 
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ried on, may be guessed from the specimen furnished by the 
following editorial article in the same number of the T'ablet, 
September 25th. 


“THE SAINTS AND THEIR REVILERS. 


«“ Last week we gave expression to the very natural feelings of 
regret which Mr. Newman’s letter and Mr. Faber’s circular excited in 
us, and must have excited in the minds of a great number of our 
readers, That a series of volumes—translations of approved Ca- 
tholic works—which engage the pens of sixty-three translators, are 
purchased by a thousand subscribers, and are perused with delight 
and edification by several thousand readers—that such a series in the 
present miserable state of English Catholic literature, should be sup- 
pressed because an outcry is raised against it, and with the view of 
making peace by encouraging ignorance—is in itself a most ominous and 
doleful fact. A thousand subscribers! Why, for a long time—we 
don’t know how it may be at present—a thousand formed very nearly 
the entire circulation of the Dublin Review. A thousand subscribers 
for an extensive series of volumes forms an extremely large propor- 
tion of the whole number of that class of English Catholic purchasers, 

“ The works stamped with the authority of foreign divines and bishops ; 
trarslated and edited by an order of priests whose very function it is to 
teach and publish ; approved by episcopal authority at home ; employing 
in their preparation the largest amount of literary labour ever ex- 
pended on an English Catholic work; liked and purchased by the 
bulk of English purchasers; and yet suppressed—in obedience to a 
clamour got up nobody knows where or how, and supported, at the 
best, so far as rumour informs us, by the tritest, most twaddling, most 
inefficient and unworthy objections that ever issued from the mouth of 
man ! 

«© What can we make of such a phenomenon ? If it means anything, 
it means that an irresponsible and secret junta, probably the most 
ignorant ofthe whole Catholic community ; the most averse to spiritual 
perfection; the most worldly, the poorest-spirited and lowest-minded, 
those whose counterparts in the Anglican establishment are called the 
‘High-and-Dry,’ and the Port-Wine school,—that these very excel- 
lent and purblind individuals are to sit in judgment on the spiritual 
food of their fellow-Catholics and, proceeding on no known eccle- 
siastical principles and by no known methods of any kind, are to have 
the moulding of our minds, thoughts, tempers, and inclinations, at 
their absolute will and discretion. Let who will submit to this bale- 
ful tyranny we shall always resist it to the best of our power. What 
ecclesiastical authority proceeding after a known method condemns, 
that we condemn until (if ever) the ecclesiastical sentence be reversed. 
But for the outery of a parcel of unknown elderly gentlewomen, who 
shake and shiver in their shoes whenever the south wind blows, we 
have no sort of respect or consideration. If they wish, let them have 
a literature of their own, and be shut up with it air-tight, where no 
pestilential gale of higher principles and loftier influences can enter to 
disturb or blast them, Within the limits of law and gospel let them 
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make for themselves, as they can and how they can according to their 
discretion, a paradise like that where ‘careless Quiet lies, wrapt in 
eternal silence.’ Let them do for themselves and by themselves 
just what pleases them; but in the name of common modesty let 
them not presume to dictate to others and raise childish clamours 
against those who are more active and more knowing than them- 
selves, 

** Of the persons to whose ‘noise and nonsense’ Mr. Newman has 
consented to surrender his better judgment we know nothing ; because 
every name of any importance is denied as sure as it is uttered: but 
one thing ts abundantly certain, that the books have been sanctioned by 
competent authority ; have been condemned by none; and that none 
wishes for their suppression. 

“ We cannot, therefore, very clearly see the grounds on which Mr. 
Newman has proceeded. As we understand, Mr. Newman and his 
Order of the Oratory have been sent amongst us, commissioned directly 
by the Holy See, to teach and instruct ; to correct—as far as they admit 
of correction by books and teaching—the abuses of the time in men’s 
souls; to do battle against the Protestant, sceptical, lukewarm, Galli- 
can, Jansenist, worldly, irreverent, cowardly, and generally against 
all the wa-spiritual influences of the time, whether within the Church 
or without it; and to assume a voice of authority for which their 
habit and the Pope’s Bull are their sufficient warrant. 

** Possibly we have been mistaken in this notion of ours. Possibly 
Mr. Newman has been sent from Rome with express instructions to 
propagate not truth, nor virtue, but peace; to swim with the stream ; 
to cocker up ancient prejudices and solemn stupidities; and to pro- 
vide specially for the banishment from our House of Morpheus, of all 
those impertinent intruders and intrusions ‘which oft are wout to 
trouble gentle sleep.’ If this be so, we have no difficulty in under- 
standing Mr. Newman’s letter. On that supposition he is quite right 
to abandon to an unfounded clamour what he knows to be for the ser- 
vice of God and the salvation of his neighbour's soul. He is in the 
right to abandon a contest which we imagined it was his special duty 
to fight out to the uttermost. He is in the right to make himself the 
instrument and medium of concession to the barren and shallow spirit 
of the age. He is in the right, in the heat of the conflict, to lead over 
his forces to the side of the enemy, and to let the ark—which we 
thought entrusted to his special keeping—be taken captive. He is 
in the right to consider his mission as one of compromise, concession, 
and false peace ; and to give the world to understand that he is not 
sent here to instruct, but to receive instruction, and to be a pipe for 
other men’s fingers to play upon what tunes they list. But on the 
other supposition, and with such facts as the world has before it, we 
cannot understand how he is right; nor how what he has done can 
have any other consequence than to disedify and discourage those 
whom it is so all-important to stimulate and build up. 

“ We say all this, taking into account merely the facts of the pub- 
lication, the approbation, the private clamour, and the suppression. 
On the merits of the series itself we offer no opinion, Looking, as 
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reviewers are apt to look, mainly at the literary aspect of that ques- 
tion, the judgment of the present writer was not so enthusiastic in their 
favour as that of some of his friends. But in the fight now raging, this 
critical crotchet sinks into absolute insignificance. ‘The books, in a 
literary point of view, may be the most absolute rubbish that ever were 
written—but it is for no such demerit they are cried down and sup- 
pressed, If that were all, the judgment of the public might and would 
do justice upon them. No one, for instance, thinks of raising a 
clamour against a certain monthly periodical as being a periodical col- 
lection of dulness and bad taste. In public, those who feel these defects 
most strongly, have strained not one point but two or three, to give it 
a civil word in hope it might get better, and at least not to appear 
ungracious towards intentions that were presumably good. But for 
the rest the matter was left to the taste of the class of buyers. Babes 
who liked milk (and water) purchased and sucked up the monthly 
mess with an edifying relish. Men who had outgrown spoon-meat 
and feeders, did not purchase, or at least very rarely partook of the 
banquet. By this quiet arrangement everything was done decently 
and in order, according to the taste of each ; and so it would be with 
the } resent series if the case were one merely of literary talent. 

» Unhappily, it is quite otherwise. Unless we are very much mis- 
taken, those who most dislike the series are just the persons to fall in 
love with their literary defects. They have a liquorish tooth for 
spoon-meat of every description. Whatever is poor or inartistic in the 
volumes, warps their minds in favour of them; and in giving a hos- 
tile verdict they have the merit of resisting a very deep-rooted pre- 
possession. The question they have raised is neither more nor less 
than the old one, which for a long tract of time has been debated 
under many forms—whether there is indeed an English Catholic re- 
ligion distinct from the Roman Catholic ; whether, as God has been 
profanely said to think twice before He damns a marchioness of France, 
so God thinks twice before He puts Englishmen on a level with mere 
Italians; whether the great Anglo-Saxon race fell in Adam, and are 
to demean themselves by being redeemed in the same way as the rest 
of the species; whether, in a word, the human soul and the moral 
government of God are the same for free-born Britons as for those 
fools, slaves, or rebels, whom we call foreigners. 

“ This, and nothing but this, is the main point at issue. ‘The An- 
glican schism and heresy were originally based on the fixed belief that 
the Almighty could never have had so little respect for Englishmen as 
to suppose that so great a man as an English sinner would submit to 
the spiritual rule of a mere Italian saint; and that these islands there- 
fore, must have a religion of their own. Ina milder form this trait 
of character hasits place in English Catholic minds down to the pre- 
sent hour; and a large class amongst us are seriously persuaded that 
though the whole human race has only one God and one Redeemer, 
and though saints are saints in whatever latitude, yet that on the whole 
English saints are not such great fools as foreign saints, and that God 
Himself does not do such foolish miracles amongst us as he conde- 
scends to work in less enlightened portions of the common family. 
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This belief—blasphemous in the form it sometimes assumes—has 
assumed the most blasphemous form we have lately seen, in relation to 
these very ¢ Lives of the Saints’ in the September number of Dolman’s 
Magazine ; and this it is which gives a peculiar and most unpleasant 
colour to the suppression of the series, ‘This it is which compels us to 
ask Mr. Newman whether Rome has commissioned him not merely to 
surrender his judgment in matters of expediency, but to wink at, and 
therefore to co-operate with, heresy; to help ill-disposed persons to 
bring saints into contempt; and to give a seeming sanction to those 
who blow about with derision the bulls and judgments of the Holy 


See ? | 
_ The case stands thus. Mr. Faber’s series has been for a long Lit 
time before the world. In September last, part of the dislike to it was _ i” @ 


aired under the auspices of the Rev. Mr. Price, in an article which for 
blasphemy of expression and the errors of doctrine involved in it was 
worthy of Exeter Hall. On the 23rd of that month—if the evil deed 


had not got wind before—public attention was drawn to it by a de- Wot 
tailed analysis in this journal which pointed out how Mr. Dolman’s te 
reviewer insulted both the church in general, the Holy See in parti- Hie 
cular, and Mr, Faber still more specially, with charges of idolatry and THe 
of mistakes as to the essential nature of Christian doctrine. We We 
pointed out that to Mr. Faber, in particular, restitution of character ty | 


was due for the gross attacks made upon him. 

“ Since that time we have heard not a whisper of retractation—even a 
in private. Not a syllable of regret ; not a word indicative of a tardy | 
admission that a mistake has been made. But, on the contrary, ru- 
mours—which we certainly do not believe—of letters of approbation ieanat 
written by distinguished divines, and every indication of a deliberate Lee | 
wish to maintain the clamour—not against Mr. Faber, but against 1 
Roman and foreign Catholicity ; and to uphold the heresy, that Ing- 
lish good sense and common sense are superior to the inspirations of 
the Holy Ghost, and to the decisions of the Holy See. ‘True or false, 
every one of our readers who is in the way of hearing rumours upon 
such matters must have heard these, and having heard them, the next Hl 
thing they hear is—what? That some clamours, and presumabiy ay 
these clamours—for these only are generally known or talked about— at 
have produced their effect, and that Mr. Newman for the sake of 
peace (Heaven help us) has consented to withdraw Roman Christianity 
out of the field, and to let the blasphemers of saints, the revilers of 
papal bulls, and the propounders of false doctrine, enjoy the field un- 
contested for all time to come. ‘This is the way in which the case 
stands at present. A brace of antagonists challenge the attention of 
the public. On the one side are the saints, of whose virtues Rome is 
the mouthpiece; on the other side, certain English Catholics, of whom 
Dolman’s Magazine is the mouthpiece, For its part, Rome comes 
into the field with a bull which is nearly two centuries old; which 
pronounces that certain acts are in the highest degree holy, admirable, a) 
heroic, edifying, and as such are fit to be promulgated through every 
tongue and every people of the whole world. On the other side comes 
Mr, Dolman’s reviewer, who takes upon him to deny all this ; declares 
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that the austerities approved by the Holy See are not approved by 
the church ; denounces as ‘ monstrous,’ ‘frightful,’ ‘ dangerous,’ ‘ ex- 
travagant,’ ‘far different from the all-merciful Redeemer’s doctrine,’ 
*unmeaning puerilities,’ ‘ rigid,’ ‘ pitiless,’ ‘ gloomy,’ ‘ worthy neither 
of admiration nor imitation,’ ‘false and unnatural piety,’ ‘ appall- 
ing,’ ‘sickening,’ ‘ revolting,’ ‘ horrible,’ ‘ harrowing,’ ‘ astounding,’ con- 
trary to ‘the innate immaculate purity and truth’ of religion, and 
finally as ‘ idolatrous,’ those very things with the praises of which Pope 
Clement X. almost exhausts the Latin language, and the impugners of 
which he solemnly devotes to the indignation of Almighty God and 
the vengeance of his Apostles, 

“ Issue being thus joined between the combatants, earth and Heaven 
being thus fairly pitted against each other, for the present the victory 
remains with the lower powers. The small Titans of our day have 
beaten the Immortals out of the field. ‘The saints are ordered to go 
to Jericho or elsewhere, as not fit for decent English society. The 
Pope's bull is quietly ignored or despised; and ‘peace’ is thought to 
be obtained by a total and generous abandonment of Roman Chris- 
tianity. Zhe misfortune is, that those who reckon on gaining peace 
by such a course have reckoned rather prematurely. We can answer 
only for ourselves, but we will take care that until the state of the case 
before the public be fundamentally altered, there shall be no peace or 
rest. We put before our readers this plain alternative—either Dol- 
man’s Magazine is erroneous in doctrine, or the Pope is anti-christ, 
and the church has erred. In this land of liberty every one of our 
readers has a clear, constitutional right to take which side he pleases 
of this beautiful dilemma; but before we have done we shall make 
it as clear as the sun at noon-day to every child who can read, that 
every word and letter of the Dolman attack on Mr. Faber is really 
directed against the Holy See and the church, and that all his censures 
of these Lives of the Saints are blasphemies against the saints them- 
selves, 

“‘ But ix order to disturb the ‘ peace’ a little more effectually, we must 
be thrifty of our ammunition, and not fire it all off at one bombard- 
ment. For the present, therefore, we stop, merely referring our 


readers toa notice of Dolman’s Magazine for November, under the 
usual head of ‘ Reviews.’ ” 


The notice to which the editor refers in this extraordinary 
article, is the following :—- 


“ Dolman’s Magazine for November, 1848. 


«“ We draw attention to this periodical merely for the purpose of 
warning our readers that it now stands before the world as a scanda- 
lous and anti-Catholic publication ; a propounder of false doctrines; a 
blasphemer of the Saints; and impugner of the Bull of Pope Cle- 
ment X., ‘ Ca@lestis Pater familias,’ a.v. 1671; and therefore in the 
words of the said Bull, devoted to ‘ the indignation of Almighty God, 
and of His Holy Apostles Peter and Paul.’ Those who wish for such 
a publication will no doubt find it extremely to the purpose. We 
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have not read the present nor any past number since September, 
except to ascertain that the abominations of that month have not been 
withdrawn, and (consequently) are still persisted in. Those who fear 
the above-named ‘ indignation’ will be cautious how they meddle with 
such condemned goods; and for their special protection we mean to 


repeat this special report every month until the danger shall have dis- 
appeared,” 


There are several communications in the same number of 
the Tablet on this subject, which we have not space for. But 
what we have printed will, we think, satisfy our readers 
that the pretensions to unity amongst Roman Catholics are 


perfectly preposterous; and also that those, who, a short time 


ago, were agitating and disturbing the Church of England by 
their theories and their publications, are now creating fully as 
much disturbance and agitation in the communion with which 
they have, for the present, connected themselves. Whether 
the Roman Catholic interest is so firmly established in this 
country, as to be able to stand these internal convulsions, time 
will tell. But one thing is certain, that they have no real unity 
or peace among them. And if anything we have written or 
collected from their publications should have the effect of open- 
ing the eyes of those young persons whom they are labouring 
to attract to themselves, and whom the Adaptations of Dr. 
Pusey and his party have prepared to listen to their seductive 
solicitations, we should consider the time bestowed on this 
article abundantly repaid. 

Reference has already been made in this article to Dr. Pusey’s 
Adaptations of books of Romish devotion. An illustration of the 
effects of his teaching is furnished in a review of a book in the last 
number of the Tablet, for November 25. The book is entitled— 


“ Reasons for Submitting to the Catholic Church. By R. K. Sconce, 
B.A., late Minister of St. Andrew’s Parish, Sydney.” 


The Reviewer says, 


«« Mr. Sconce had informed his bishop of his doubts, who, while they 
did not amount to conviction, encouraged him to continue his minis- 
trations under him. Yet, when the final step was taken, the bishop 
expressed surprise, and the decision was considered sudden :-— 


‘ ¢ Sudden, however, it was not, in any other sense than as the overflowing 
of a cup is sudden when the last drop is added. It was the natural and legiti- 
mate termination of a long course of steady progress. At the very outset of 
the movement, doctrines, which had been universally esteemed Roman, and 
which still are so esteemed by the majority of Anglicans, were recognised as 
truths of the Gospel; and thus much of the supposed corruption which had 
kept us aloof from our ‘sister’ Church of Rome, as we learned to call her, 
ceased to exist in our eyes. The study of Catholic theology, and the use of 
Catholic devotions, ‘ adapted to the English Church,’ became natural to those 
who were led to love the whole household of faith, and to yearn for a restorae 
tion of Christian unity.’ 
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“The ‘adaptation’ of Catholic books is not without danger, it 
seems, and Mr. Sconce is evidence for it. When the system of adap- 
tation had been in practice a few years, a respected Anglican minister 
was asked by a friend if these ‘adapted’ books were of any value. 
‘ Value,’ said he, ‘ most certainly ; do you not see that Dr. Pusey is 
compelled to adapt them to the use of the English Church ?’”—Tublet. 


We have repeatedly called attention to these Adaptations of 
Dr. Pusey’s, which we are assured have done, and are doing, 
far more mischief than any of the books published by those who 
actually seceded. But if neither the Bishop of Oxford nor the 
University think them deserving of reprehension, any observa- 
tions of ours may seem rather like interfering with the jurisdic- 
tion of his ecclesiastical superiors. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from p. 533.) 


Shus 1546 & 1547. 


Thys ys the Acompt or Recnyng of Jasper Arnald and John lawles 
Churchwardyns of Sent Andros huberde on Estchepe ffrom Christ- 
mas An°® D" xy C, xlvj to Christmas An® xy C, xlviij that 
ys to saye for ij holl yeris. 


Charge. 


ther ffoot of Acowmpt Somma . xviij® 
Resevyd of mr wentforde in all owr tym 

Resevyd for brasse & lattyn Solde « Xxiij® 

Resevyd for ffannys wyff for on yeris Rent. « 
H Resevyd of mestres Draper for hyr husbandes byryall . ix® vj4 
4 Resevyd of good wyf hont for byryall of hyr husband, ix* vj4 
Resevyd of Goodman bygat for byriall of hys wyff ix? 
ae Resevyd of Goodman green for byrill of hys wyffe ° ix* yj4 
Resevyd of mr chylderley for byryall of hys wyff . ix’ 
Resevyd of the prykyng Rolle tor bowth yeris ‘ xv!i i> viij4 
Resevyd for the parsons dew for mychilmas quarter iij'! xiijs iy¢ 

Somma totalis de charge xxxiiij!! ix’ vj4 


Thus 1546. 
Dyscharge. Imprimos paid for dynner at the Recnyng 


Item, paid for the obyt of Julyan ffayrhede . xij* x4 
Item, paid for mendyng of the organs. xx" 
Item, paid to the Clarke for hys yeris wagis . ; » dij! 
Item, paid to the Sexston for hys yeris wagis , . xls 
Item, paid for Dyrge & masse for k. h. the viij"®. 


Item, for Aparryng shovyoll . vi 
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7 -ymos Resevyd of Thomas Clarke & larrans brygis for 
Jnprymos Resevyd of Thomas Clarke & larrans brygis fon 
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Item, for mendyng the loke on the queer dore 
Item, for for A Rope for the orgons 
Item, for scowryng of Candyll stykes 
Item, for makyng Cleen the Churche yeard 
Item, for A preest vppon pawlm sondaye 
Item, for bred & drynke the same Daye 
Item, for Collis ffor wachyng the Sepulcor 
Item, for the Raker A holl yere 
Item, for mendyng of the organs 
Item, for flrankynsens , 
Item, for wachyng the Sepulcor 
Item, for watter , ‘ 
Item, for Caryge of Rushys . 
Item, for mendyng of the Cloke . 
Item, for mendyng of A banner staff 


JShus 1547, 
Item, for A preest on Ester Daye . 
Item, for tenable Candyll & the pascall 
Item, for pavyng of gravys 
Item, for mendyng & payntyng A banner staffe 
Item, for fllowars & garlandes on holly thursday 
Item, for the kyng monney . . 
Item, paid to the trynyte broderhoode . ° 
Item, for garlandes & drynke on corpus crysty day 
Item, for bred & drynk in the vestry the same daye 


Item, for dresyng the torchis the samedaye . bh 
Item, for iij quartes of lawmp owyell 
Item, for mendyng of A loke ‘ ‘ 


Item, for dyrge & mass for the frenche kyng [Francis I. 
ob. March 31, 1547] 


Item, for mendyng A cope or vestment . ° ‘ 
Item, for byrche for mydsomer Daye. 


Item, paid to the waxchandler for the frenche kyng 
Item, for pavyng tyllis . 
Item, for A bell Rope . ‘ 
Item, for pavyng A grave & mendyng the churche wall . 
Item, for goyng to pollys [St. Paul’s] in vyssytacion =. 


Item, for A staple for the cherche Dore : ; 
Item, for A polpot At the queer dore 
Item, for the whytyng of the churche . 

Jhus 1547; 
Item, paid for makyng ij pewys in the queer . ‘ ° 
Item, for iij quartes of lawmpe owell ‘ 


Item, for xij!! of tallo Candyll 
Item, for mendyng A holl wher sent gorge stood. 
Item, for Iron wherke for the forsayde polpyt 

Item, for A foot stooll for the same polpyt . 
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xviij4 
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iij4 


iij4 

viij4 
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xij4 
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Item, for iiij Elles bokram for the Rood lofft And for 

Item, for quyt Rent. 

Item, for met & drynke for makyr ng of the booke of the 
ky! nges In Joyneyens 

Item, paid At pollis [St. Paul’s] at the tym of vyssytacion 

Item, paid for An Almys boxe 


Item, for mendyng of the organys 

Item, for naylis for the payntyd Cloth. 

Item, for A bell whylle . 

Item, for Wrytyng the table over the almys boxe . . 

Item, for washyng of the Churche Clothis 

Item, for wrytyng of thys Recnyng 
1548, 


The seconde yere 
Inprimos paid for the obyt of Julyan ffayrhed 


Item, for j of Cotton Candyll 
Item, for A quart of lampe owell . 
Item, for coveryng of larans brygis grave 
Item, to mr. chamberlayn for 
Item, for broomys . 
Item, for wrytyng of byrry alles & mary gis . > R 
Item, for makyng the booke to the comyshoners —. ° 
Item, for warnyng to com be fore them . 
Item, paid to the Clark for hys quarter wagis ; ° 
Item, for A quart of lawmpe owyell 
Item, for A planke & A boorde 
Item, for A casse of woode for A gooter 
Item, for mendyng the wall on the leydes of the Churche 

Item, to A whorkman & laborer vj “day es ° . ° 
Item, for naylis for the leydes 
Item, for the clarkes wagis the ijd quarter. 
Item, for ij Englyshe mattyns bookes 
Item, paid to A laborer for makyng cleen the churche 


Ihus 1548, 


Item, paid for pavyng of the gutter in the churche yearde 


Item, for A kaye for the churche dore . 
Item, for Caryge of the Rubyshe . 
Item, for makyng of the parsons endenture 
Item, for Krasamos parapheres 
Item, for mendyng the loke of the churche dore ° 


Item, for KEntryng Anaxcion agaynst baptyst Savoye . 


Item, for the kanyll Raker A holl yere . 


Item, for broomys 
Item, to the Clarke for hys quarters wagis 


xlijs 
viijs 


iiijs 
xi" 
vj° 
xij4 
ij 
xx 


vj4 


xij’ ui’ 
ilij? 
vily4 
xij? 
xs 
is 
vj> ix4 
vj 
xvd 
xx* 
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Item, for mendyng of A pew : iiij4 
Item, for quyt Rent for flanys shope ; ; ‘ xij4 
Item, for A preest on Ester Daye . 
Item, for pavyng of ij gravis . ijs 
Item, for mendyng ij Surplusis vj! 
Item, paid to the Clarke for Christmas quarter xvij® vy4 
Item, for mendyng of the Cloke. iij® 
Item, paid to A Sargant for bry nByns of baptyst Sav oy 
1548, 
Item, for wrytyng of thys Acompt vj" 
Item, for the gatheryng booke and wryttyng ther off ‘ viij! 
Item, paid for the booke iiij4 
Item, paid for washyng the churche clothis . vy 
Item, paid to the plomer ix? 
Item, paid wyllim bylly ngeby & Thomas  Wylky ns At the 
cownt daye xix’ ij4 ob, 


16, 734 
d for the dewty weed chilmas quartor 


wherof payd to sir Edmond for Christmas quartor xlv* 


Item, paid for Awyn bottell . 
Item, for vysytacion at sent mangnos. 
Item, for three pyntes of wyn ob 
Item, for Krnyst monye to sir Edmonde ‘ 
Item, paid to the waxchandler for iiij tapers. v 
Item, for wrytyng & castyng owr Acompt 


Item, paid to mr person for hov!f yeris ffarme of hys beny- 
fyse dew At Christmas Ano 1548 A xvs 
Item, paid for sarvyng the cewre the fyrst quarter . ~ xiv’ 
8. 12, 1024 
Somma totalis of descharge xl.!! ix® vj4 


So Rest To thes Acomptantes for the paryshe Recnyng And for the 
parsons Also Somma vj!! 
wherof paid by them As affore ys sayde to the mentite. of willim 
byllyngesby & Thomas wylkyns iij!! xjx$ ij¢ 


1548, 


Thys ys the Acownt or Recnyng of wylliam byllyngsby And Thomas 
wylkyns Churche Wardyns of Sent Andros huberd in Estchepe 
from Christmas An° D. xv C, xlviij to Christmas An° 1550 that 
ys to Saye for ij holl yeris As ffowlloyth. 

Charge 

Imprimos, Resevyd of Jasper Arnold & John lawles vppon 

the Acownt Daye. Somma iij!! xjx* ij? ob, 
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Resevyd for mr, parkyns pyt wich hade no knyll_ viij* 
Resevyd of mr. Castyll toward A guttor mendyng . ; ij* vj4 
Resevyd of Goodman ffan for the fyrst yeris Rent . 
Resevyd of Jerram burton for owlde waxe wy 


Resevyd for the Churchis owld bookes . xilij$ 
Resevyd for harysons knyll wich dyed at grygbyes 
Resevyd of Gerram burton for owld torchis . vs 
Resevyd of mr. Chelderley for owld tymber > xxx? 
Resevyd of John Clarke for owld torchis ij® viij* 
Resevyd of Goodman ffan for the second yeris Rent » is 
Resevyd of Jasper the Clarke for An old Dore, . xij4 
Resevyd of Robert wylkyns for the waynscot in the queer xx 


Resevyd for tymber & owld boordes Sold, ij 
Resevyd for A Sylvor Crose wheying xl. 

Resevyd for the pryke Rolle i ij yeris yjs viij4 
Resevyd of mistres parkyns hyr benevolens toward the 

Resevyd of mr. parson hys benevolens toward the churche xs 
Resevyd of wyllym byllyngesby hys benevolanse  . nj" 
Resevyd of mr, how that was dew in owr predycessors 


tym for the parsons dewty & Clarkes wages 
Somma totales de charge xxxix!! xvijs ob. 
JShus 1548 1549* 

Dyscharge Imprimos paid for the Acompt Dynner . ww 
Item, paid for the Rerage of Jasper Arnold & John lawles 

Acompt As it dooth Apeer in the foot of the same » yy" 
Item, paid to the kyng for Rent which the sayde Jasper 

And John lawles hade Resevyi of mr. wentforde xls 
Item, paid for iij Sarvys bookes 
Item, paid to the Raker for the fyrst yere : ; ; viij4 
Item, for A Rope for the Cloke plomyt . ; ° ° x 
Item, for watter for the ffawnt ob. 
Item, paid to Syngyng men for Ester day & others . wij 
Item, paid for pavyng of mr. perkyns grave . 
Item, paid to the Clarke for hys fyrst yeris wagis . » iy! 
Item, for ij Sawter bookes in Englyshe . 
Item, for a coppy of the wyll of Jelly onfayrhed . ee 
Item, for A leydon pype w ‘heyng iij quarters xx !! 
Item, for ix !! of Sodder to the Same. vj" 
Item, paid to the orgon maker for hys flee ij yeris . ° ij’ 
Item, paid to the Chamberlayn for the fyrst yeris quyt 

Item, for A Kaye & mendyng the boxe for the poor ; xv‘ 


fur A booke of the Omely eS, : 
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Item, paid to the Conduct for A quarters wagis 

Item, paid to hym for sarvys before he was hyerde 
Item, paid to the Somner for the fyrst yere 
Item, tor mendyng A bare of the Church dore . 
Item, paid to mr. Jasper for A mat for the queer. 
Item, for v'! of Cotton Candy!l 
Item, for washyng of the churche clothis the fyrst yer 


Jhus 1549, 


Item, payd for wyne & brede for Syngers 
Item, for mendyng of A pew 
Item, for A spade ‘ 
Item, paid to the Raker for the Second yere . 
Item, for Ryngyng of Grygbys knyll 
Item, paid to the Clarke tor hys second yeris wagis 
Item, paid to the Conduct for hys second yeris wagis 
Item, for Ryngyng of mr. harrysons knyll 
Item, paid for takyng down of the Awter 
Item, for washyng the churehe Clothis the second yere , 
[tem, paid to the chamberlayn for the second yeris quyt 
Rent 

Item, paid for wyn for the queer 
Item, paid to ffancer for ij yeris fee lookyng to the Cloke 
Item, for Rubyshe Carryge Awaye 
Item, for A kaye for the Churehe Dore. 
Item, for iij !! of Cotton Candyll 
Item, paid to the Somner for the second yere 
Item, paid for vj green Cushyns 
Item, paid to A brodrer for praysyng the vestry stof 
Item, paid for glew for the Joyner 
Item, for Collys Atij tymys . 
Item, for Caryge of Rubyshe waynseot & boorde . 
Item, paid for naylis At Dyvers tymys . ° 
Item, paid for ix duble quarters 
Item, paid to A laborer for All the tym of owr wherkes . 
Item, paid for Sawyng of waynscotes. 


Item, paid for xvijj waynscotes 
Item, for Drynke to the wherkmen ‘ 
Item, for on quartern of Clap borde 


Mius 1550, 


Item, paid to Dyxson Jynner for wherkmanship —. 
Item, for hovlf A lowde of plankes 


Item, for ij C plank boordes 
Item, for v C Seelyng boorde 

Item, for ilij Syngle quartors 


Item, paid to the masson for hym & hys laborer __, 
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Item, paid to the plastror for stoff & wherkmanshipe __. viij* iij4 ob. 
Item, paid to the breekleyer for stoff & wherkmanshipe . — xliij* viij¢ 
Item, for ij baskytes and broomys . 
Item, paid to the smyth for staples & Iron wherke . xij! 
Item, paid to the Glassyor for wherkmanship & stoff  v!i viijs 
Item, for iij pewys trymyng . . Xxxvj 
Item, for An Iron bare for the polpyt 
Item, paid to Jasper for keepyng the booke . ; ° xx? 


here After fowloyth the namys of them in the pryk Rolle wich 
wee can not yet Reseve. 


Thomas Clarke iiij quarters At xvj4 for the ane & x4 


for the Clarke . viij4 
baptyst Savoy ij quarters At i ij° ix? And viijé cin the mar- 

gin, Resevyd] . ‘ x4 
Roland kendall viij quarters At viij’ And i iiij? 
Ric, charley ij quarters At xvj¢ And viij quarters At vj4 viij? 
Thomas Denys j quarter At xx? And ij 


Somma totalles de dyscharge xlviij'' ob. 
Shus 1549. And, 1550, 
Here after ffowloythe Acompt or Recnyng of the parsonage & 


profytes of the same for the sayde ij yeris. 

Charge 
Imprimos Resevyd for mr, Jaspers mans offrynge . 
Item, Resevyd of Goodman Carlton for hys offryng ; xvj4 
Item, Reseved of John Clarke for ij yeris Rent of the par- 

Item, Reseved for Grygbys may des offryng 
Item, Reseved of John Smythe for hys offryng ‘ : iiij4 
Item, Reseved for Grygbys pyt in the queer . 
Item, Reseved for harrysons pyt in the queer vill’ 
Item, Reseved of John Cooke for hys 
Item, Reseved for Cryssoms . i 


Item, Reseved for the holly loff iiij** xVj dayes Ati iij4 
Item, Reseved for offryng Dayes At ester ij‘ the peese . iiijs 
Item, Reseved for the pryke Rolle of the parsons dewty 


ij yeris . xxxvij!! 
Item, for the parsons ode monye At Ester 
Somma xlvj!' xvij® ix? 

Dyscharge 

Imprimis, payd for the parsons teny this ij yeris iij'i iiijs 
Item, for hys Subsyde jj yeris with the quytancis lviij$ 
Item, payd to the Cewrat for ij yeris wagis At ix!! , . xviijti 
Item, for wyn At Dyvers tyms for the commonyon Viij® viij? ob. 
Item, for Reparacion of John Clarkes howse . viij9 
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Item, paid to Jerram burton for waxe at dyvers tyms x* viij4 
Item, paid for the bushopes vysytacion ij yeris At iij§ viij4 
Item, paid to the bushopes offycers at sent mangnos 
Item, paid to the parson for hys Dew tii ij yeris xvii 

Item, for bred for the Commonyon ‘ xij4 


Somma of descharge xlj!' xiijS x4 ob. 


deus Jenyver 1550 
Memorandum, the holl Charge for the ij yeris pasid As well for the 
paryshe as for the Revenewys of the parsonage ys as dothe 
apeer somma iiij** vj!! xiiij§ ix ob. 
Memorandum. the holle Dyscharge for the sayde ij yeris as well for the 
parson as the paryshe Acomptys iiij** x!! xj¢ 


And so Remenyth Clerly dew to thes Accomptans that ys to saye 


william byllyngsby & Thomas wylkyns for the root of thys 
Acompte As yt Apeeryth somia iij!' vjs ob. 


John x Chyldarley Robert x wylkynns — per me John wentford 
by me Thomas Castell Rycharde adams Richard x bygot 


The dettes of the paryshnars that ys yet owyng 
which the nev churchwardens myst reseve 
as followythe 


Thomas Clarcke a year for the parswn at xvj4 the quarter vs 
more he owthe for the clarcke a year 
Rowlland kendawll for 2 yers parson & clarcke at xij‘ the 
quarter, . vii’ 
Rychard Semy for thomas Dennys for a quarter for the 


parson and the clarcke ij’ 
Rychard Charlley ij quartars for the parson at iis viij? 
mor he owythe ij quartars for the clarcke at xij4 
Jno benbow for Rychard charleys howse for the clarckes 

wagys vj qwartars at vj‘ the quarter . 


Reseved And Clerd by me willim byllyngsby the som of 


And so I quyt the paryshe for the same from the begyngin of the world 
to this daye. 


Vou. XXXIV.—December, 1848. 34 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON A SUPPOSED ERROR IN SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 


Sir,—I cannot help thinking that there is an error of sixty years in 
the time assigned for the birth of Abraham in every system of chrono- 
logy that I have seen, except one that I find referred to, but not 
approved of, in Elliott’s Horee Apocalypticee, vol. iv. p. 264, called 
the Jewish Calendar. In all the others, Terah is made 130 years old 
when Abraham was born; although the account of his birth in 
Genesis is, “ 'Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran.” 

‘The common system is founded on the speech of Stephen, (which 
of course the Jewish calendar would disregard) in Acts vii.: “ The 
Giod of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran, and said unto him, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into the land 
which T shall show thee. Then came he out of the land of the Chal- 
deans, and dwelt in Charran: and from thence, when his father was 
dead, he removed him into this land.” Then, since Terah was two 
hundred and five when he died,* and Abraham seventy-five when he 
left Haran,t it is inferred that ‘Terah must have been a hundred and 
thirty when Abraham was born, 

Now, if the time of his birth had been left uncertain by Moses, we 
might of course supply it from this speech of Stephen’s, as we ascer- 
tain the time of Saul’s reign from the speech of St. Paul, in Aets xiii. 
Or, if we could see, from other parts of the Old Testament, that ‘lerah 
must have been a good deal more than seventy when Abraham was 
born, we might infer how much more, from this speech ; as we infer from 
that same speech of St. Paul’s, “ He gave them judges about the space 
of 450 years until Samuel the prophet,” that the 480 years, as it stands 
in ] Kings, vi. 1, is probably a mistake for 580; it being clear, from 
the known periods of the servitudes and the judges, and of Saul and 
David's reigns, that there must be an error of nearly that amount, 
though we do not know the years of the elders that outlived Joshua, 
or the time of Samuel. But here, I say there is no error discoverable 
in Moses’s account from other parts of the Old Testament, nothing 
left doubtful, or to be supplied from any other source. 

Mr. Elliott, indeed, says, “the supposition of Abraham’s being thie 
eldest of Terah’s three sons, is quite unnecessary ; as Abraham’s first 
mention among them no more implies his primogeniture than Shem’s 
first mention among Noah’s three sons, of whom, however, Japhet is, 
in Gen, x. 21, expressly declared to be the eldest.” And of course 
this view of Mr. Elliott’s must be adopted by all who support the 


* Gen. xi. 32, t Ibid. xii. 4. 
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common system. To this I reply: first, that it does not signify to the 
chronology whether Shem was the eldest or not; for the series of dates 
is kept up in that place in a different way, the reckoning being from 
Noah’s birth to the flood 600 years, and thence two years to the birth iE 
of Arphaxad, Shem’s son. It does signify to the chronology whether iq 
Abraham was Terah's eldest son, for the series of dates is kept up in i, 
that place in no other way. 2ndly, even if it were not corrected, 

there could only have been a mistake of two years in Shem’s case, 

since Noah was 500 when Japhet was born,* and 600 at the flood ;+ ul 
and Shem was 100 two years after the flood ;{ whereas in Abraham's +i! 
case, if there is any mistake, it is one of sixty years. 3rdly, Moses himeelf bi 
prevents any mistake at all about the matter, both by his mode of ae 
carrying on the dates, and by specially mentioning that Shem was not . ‘Lt 
the eldest ; neither of which things he does in the history of Abraham. | olf 

It cannot be said that the account in Genesis of Abraham’s call Hh 
proves that he did not go into Canaan till his father was dead. Mere hae 
consecutiveness of narration does not, in many instances in the Bible, ne 
imply consecutiveness of events. It is quite consistent with the nar- ti 
rative to suppose that Moses, having disposed of the genealogy of Pe 
Abraham, and said as much as was necessary of his father, goes back Hh 
to an earlier period of his life, from which the most important part of i ) 
his history begins, and at which he had been commanded by God to 
leave his father’s house. I do not rely on the words of our version, i 
“ Now the Lord had said,” instead of And the Lord said, as I ‘am a 
informed that the original does not justify it. But if it does not, it is i 
evident that the translators of the Bible thought it necessary, by adopt- HY 
ing that translation, to refer Abraham’s call to an earlier period than fit 
the death of his father, which was just before mentioned. 

I suppose nobody will deny that ‘Terah was only seventy when some : 
one of his sons was born. Let us see, then, whether Moses has told us ; 
anything which makesit appear that either Nahor or Haran was sixty : 
years older than Abraham. Nahor, indeed, was the grandfather of 
Rebecea, Abraham's daughter-in-law, But since Abraham was a 


hundred when Isaae was born, and Isaae was forty wheng he married, i | 

¥ 

£ 


and Rebecca appears to have been young|| when she married him, there 
was quite time enough for Nahor to be her grandfather without sup- 
posing him to be sixty years, or at all, older than Abraham. ‘Then, as 
to Haran, the futher of Lot. Abraham was ninety-nine when Lot's 
daughters sought to have children by their father, and made him i 

drunk for the purpose, It is true they said ‘our father is old;” but t 

it can hardly be supposed that he was much above seventy. At any rat 
rate it is very unlikely that he was near the age of Abraham, since ' i 


Abraham thonght himself much too old to have children; and even 
when he was eighty-six, appears to have gone in unto Hagar, at the | 
desire of Sarah, chiefly in consequence of God's promise to him that he L' 
should yet have children of his own, ‘There is, therefore, nothing in bi 


Lovs history which makes it probable that he was nearly as old as | Hl 
of 
* Gen. v. 32. Ibid. vii. 11. Ibid. xi, 10. 
§ Gen, xxv, 20, | Ibid. xxiv. 16. 
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Abraham, or that his father, Haran, was sixty years, or at all, older 
than Abraham, 

Neither is there, as far as I can find, in the book of Genesis, or any- 
where else in the Old Testament, a single reason or hint given, that 
the true meaning of “ Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, 
Nahor and Haran,” is; Terah lived seventy years and begat Nahor 
and Haran: and Terah lived after he begat Nahor and Haran sixty 
years, and begat Abram. Even if Abram was the youngest, the verse 
in Genesis would only naturally mean that the three were all born 
soon after Terah was seventy, as in the case of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet. For until I see some better proof than any I have yet met 
with, that Iscah, the last word of Gen. xi, 29, is identical with Sarai, 
the first word of the next verse, I think it unnecessary to notice that 
hypothesis as an argument for the seniority of Haran. 

So much for what may be called the negative reasons. But there 
are also some positive ones in favour of the natural construction. 

If Terah was 130 when Abraham was born, he was nearly 100 
years older than any one of his ancestors born after the flood, at the 
time of the birth of their sons in the recorded line. There is something 
at once suspicious in the look of a series consisting of seven terms varying 
only from twenty-nine to thirty-five, and then suddenly jumping up to 
130, without any explanation, especially when the 130 is intrinsically 
an improbable number. It is true that some of the ancestors of ‘Terah, 
afier the flood, lived 200 years, and begat other sons and daughters 
after the birth of their sons in the recorded line ; but we are not told 
that they did so at any such age as 130. 

Again, if Terah was 130 when Abraham was born, how could 
Abraham think it such a strange thing that “ a child should be born 
to him that was a hundred years old ;”* and only “through faith 
consider not his body now dead ;’’+ knowing (but for his faith in God's 
promise) that he was “as good as dead” ?} This one consideration 
appears to me fatal to the hypothesis that he himself had been born 
when his father was 130 years old. 

But there is yet another. It was evidently the design of God to 
preserve for his people a chronological record of the world down to the 
time of the Babylonian captivity, or about the time when the chrono- 
logy would be carried on by ordinary history. I say it was God’s 
design, because he has done it—except in this place, if this is an 
exception. But in this place, if the common theory is right, God has 
allowed a date to be inserted in the series, which was of no use for 
the main purpose, of no use for any purpose, because it was a merely 
isolated date of the birth of two persons of no more consequence to the 
main lineage than the “ other sons and daughters” of Eber and Peleg, 
and the other ancestors of Abraham; and not only useless and irre- 
gular, but delusive; because, as there was no other information given 
to correct it, no one could fail to be misled by the natural inference 
that the date inserted by Moses was that of the most important and 
first mentioned person of the three. 


* Gen. xvii. 17. t Rom. iv. 19, t Heb, xi. 12. 
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T suppose it will be answered, that however valid this reasoning 
might be in the absence of other testimony, it cannot be allowed to 
countervail the positive assertion in Stephen’s speech, that Terah was 
dead when Abraham went into Canaan. That is a matter of opinion, 
like all cases of irreconcilable contradiction of testimony ; for | think 
nobody who attends to the matter will deny that this is a case of con- 
tradiction, irreconcilable, except on the hypothesis of a mistake, either 
in Acts, vii. 4, or Genesis, xi, 32. In favour of the hypothesis of a 
mistake of 205 for 145 in the years of Terah’s life, it may be remarked, 
that there are several other instances of mistakes of numbers in our 
copies of the Bible, one of which I have noticed already. This, indeed, 
is an error of two figures at once; but in such a case of contradiction, 


the slightest evidence of the different reading would justify us in adopt- 


ing it; and such evidence it appears there is, in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch : in which, however, the ages of most of the other patriarchs 
at the birth of their sons, very much exceed those in our version. In 
favour of the other hypothesis it is to be remarked, that another part 
of this very speech—viz., the 15th and 16th verses—is undeniably 
inconsistent with the Old-Testament history, and cannot, | think, be 
made perfectly consistent with it, without something more than the 
alteration of “ Abraham’ to Jacob, which some commentators pro- 
pose; since Jacob was buried in Abraham’s burying-place ;* and 
though the carrying of Joseph’s bones out of Egypt, to be buried in 
Jacob's field, is mentioned both by Moses} and in the book of Joshua,t 
neither of them say anything about the bones of the other sons of 
Jacob being so carried out. And though Stephen says, God gave 
Abraham “no inheritance in it (Canaan), no not so much as to set 
his foot on,” Moses says, “ the field of Ephron, and all the trees that 
were in the field, were made sure unto Abrabam for a possession,” that 
is, for an inheritance. 


Possibly, some persons may be prejudiced against the correction I . 


have proposed, from a sort of traditional reverence for the common 
belief, that the world was 4000 years old at the birth of Christ. Let 
me, however, remind such persons, that, independently of this correc- 
tion, it they reckon the 430 years of Exodus, xii, 40, and Gal. iii, 17, 
as usual, from the first covenant with Abraham, just before he went 
into Egypt, to the Exodus, and then 580 (instead of 480 as above 
mentioned) to the 4th year of Solomon, and the years of the remaining 
kings of Judah, as given in the books of Kings or Chronicles, and 
assume the common date for the Babylonian captivity in the 12th 
year of Zedekiah, viz., 588 B.c., they will find it necessary to add 
nearly 105 years to the commonly received 4004, Of course, if this 
correction is admitted, it will be only necessary to add 45. It seems 
quite useless to pretend to be exact to units of years in a case where 
the sum has to be made up of many numbers, which are, of course, 
not all entire years, but have fractions of various and unknown degrees 
of magnitude belonging to them. 

Whether the 4000 years reckoning was originally devised to fit the 


* Gen. |, 13. t Gen. 1. 25; Ex, xiii. 19. t Josh. xxiv, 32. 
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often quoted Jewish tradition of “2000 years without law, 2000 ycars 
under the law (i. e., the law of circumcision), and 2000 years for the 
Messiah’’, I do not know. But I see that a writer,* who bimself pro- 
poses (and as far as I can judge, with good reasons,) a deduction of 
thirty-three years from the commonly received date of the captivity, 
O88 B.C., seems, nevertheless, to consider the 4000 years as a thing 
not to be meddled with, in deference to this tradition. It does not fall 
within the scope of his work to examine particularly the scripture 
periods before the captivity, further than to enable him (erroneously, 
as I think,) to replace the lost thirty-three years somewhere else, and 
he takes no notice of the obvious error in ] Kings vi. 1. If Mr. 
Bosanquet’s correction of thirty-three years is admitted, it will still 
further reduce the period from the creation to B.c. 0 or a.v. 1, (which 
seems to be three years after the real birth of Christ) to about 4015 
years. I do not mention this from any desire to make the system fit 
the tradition as nearly as possible; but merely that those who are 
inclined to rely on it may see exactly how the matter stands. What 
may be the real value or authority of the tradition | do not know; 

but it is quite clear that it is not such as to require us to strain 
the spaene i A so as to fit it, since it fails in the very first article 
of it; and (its advocates may observe) fails much more on the 
common system than on the amended one which I have proposed, 

For, ac cording to the common date of the covenant of circumcision, 

the period before it is above 100 years more, and the period after the 
covenant above 100° years less, than the 2000 of the tradition. 
Whereas, if the birth of Abraham be altered to the time stated by 
Moses, the period before the covenant will be 2047 years, and the 
period ‘after it, to the birth of Christ, about 1970 years, 

I am your obedient servant, 
18th October, 1848. ki. B. Denison, 


PARISH REGISTRIES IN THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


Dear Sirn,—I am induced to send you another letter on the subject of 
parochial registration, in consequence of a letter just received from a 
Wiltshire rector. 1 beg, first of all, to quote a passage in his note, and 
afterwards to subjoin the paper he was so good as to enclose w ith per- 
mission to make any use | please of it. “My long and intimate 
acquaintance,” he says, “ with the registrations of the Russian church, 
and my knowledge of the satisfactory manner in which they have 
worked, have led me to see more clearly the defects of our own par- 
liamentary mode of registration, not only of baptisms, but also of 
marriages and deaths. ‘Thinking they may be interesting, I have 
taken the liberty of sending to you authentic copies (or rather transla- 
tions) of the several registers of the parish in which 1 resided for nearly 
twenty-eight years.’’ The t testimony of this “chaplain” for many 


years “to the Russia Company,” is very valuable. ‘The following is 
the formula sent. 


* Bosanquet on the chronology of the times of Daniel, Ezra, &c., see p. 110. 
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The insertion of the number of children registered—the birth—the 
definite statement of the sponsors—is, each of them, remarkable. ‘The 
provision for signature of witnesses is calc ulated to be beneficial. ‘The 
notice of the reli; gion of bridegroom, and bride, is serviceable. The 
cause of death is interesting, as also the subsequent division, and the 
sequel has its advantages. “No. 8 (of the males this year)” has its 
recommendations in a statistical point of view. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
ki. W. BARLOW. 


EARLY TESTIMONIES TO THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE 
CONCERNING THE MILLENNIUM. 
Rev. Str,—What has already been produced from the writings of St 
Justin, St. Irenaeus, and ‘Tertullian must surely be sufficient to prove 
to any unprejudiced person, what was the doctrine taught in apostolic 
times in respect to the millennium, and the events which will imme- 
diately precede and accompany it. The testimonies of divines of suc- 
ceeding ages are of less weight in reference to the question of eridence, 
as to what was the apostolic teaching on this or any other subject. 
Where writers of such character and antiquity as those above named, 
(two of whom profess to have received their doctrine either from St. 
John himself or from his immediate disciples, some of these being 
amongst the most eminent bishops of the primitive church,) have 
spoken fully and distinctly, the question as to what the apostolical doc- 


trine was, seems to be decisively set at rest. Yet it is a matter of 


interest to inquire how far the same doctrine continued in after times 
to be taught by writers of importance; and though the fact that, from 
any cause, some afterwards taught a different doctrine cannot in the 
least serve to invalidate the testimony of the divines of the earliest 
centuries; yet to find that the ancient doctrine still continued to be 
held extensively in the church, and to be taught by some of its most 
eminent bishops and divines, is doubtless of considerable weight in con- 
firmation of it. I shall now produce, with your permission, such pas- 
sages as I have been able to meet with in the works of other ancient 
fathers, who taught the primitive doctrine on the subject before us. 

I am not aware that any fragment of any writing of Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, relating to the millennium, is now extant. It may, however, 
be worth while to state what has been recorded concerning him. Dr, 
Pusey, in the note to which IT have so often referred in Mr, Dodgson’s 
translation of Tertullian, after having stated the opinions of St. Justin 
Martyr, observes: ‘Similar is the view of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, 
(A.D, west a man whom many Catholics, according to Tertullian, 
accounted §a prophet,’ (ap. Hieron. de Virr, Til. in vit.,) of whom it 
was said, ‘he had his waole conversation in the Holy Ghost,’ (Poly- 
crates, Ep. ad Victor. ap. bus, H. v. 24.) He took a prey 
Palestine to ascertain the canon of the O. 'T. (Ep. ej. ad Kus. H. 

iv. 27), and wrote on the Apocalypse, as bishop of one of the seven 
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churches addressed init. The meaning of St. John may well be thought 
to have been yet preserved there, within seventy years of his decease.” 

I do not know of any passages in the works of St. Cyprian which 
are so full and explicit on this subject as those already quoted from 
earlier divines, Yet some expressions occur occasionally in his writ- 
ings which are sufficiently gwvayra ovveroiow as to what his views were 
on the doctrine now under consideration. 

In respect to him, I will first quote the following passage from 
Mede, (Book iv. Ep. Ixiv. p. 1026.) “ But where can I show Cyprian 


to be a Chiliast? .. . . he shows himself plainly a Chiliast (to such 


as know the mystery of that opinion.) Lib. de Exhortatione Martyrii. 
In the preface whereof he speaks thus. ‘Thou* hast desired, most 
dear Fortunatus, that, since the weight of persecutions and oppressions 
is near at hand, and the hostile period of antichrist, at the close and 
consummation of the world, already begins to approach, I should com- 
pose exhortations from the Divine Scriptures, to prepare and strengthen 


the minds of the brethren, by which I might animate the soldiers of 


Christ to the heavenly and spiritual contest.’ A little afterwards— 
“Six thousand years are now almost completed from the time that the 
devil assaults man... . . If the devil shall find the soldier of Christ 
unprepared, &c.” 

But he that, as you see, expected the coming of Antichrist should 
be at the end of the sixth thousandth year, which he supposed then 
near at hand, yet thought the world should last 7000—viz., a thousand 
years after the destruction of Antichrist, as is clear from what he says 
(cap. ii.) in these words : “ But what mean the seven brothers in the 
Maccabees, alike both in condition of birth and of virtues, making up 
the septenary number of perfect consummation in a mystery? The 
seven brethren cleaving together in martyrdom, just as the first seven 
days in the Divine arrangement containing seven thousand years, &e.” 
. . +. [he proceeds to enumerate several other instances from serip- 
ture where he regards the number seven to have a similar mystical 
signification, and then concludes] “ which number is in that place 
found in the seven brethren, that a legitimate consummation [or per- 
fection] may be fulfilled. This, to him that knows Chiliasm, 1s plain 
Chiliasm., Look and compare your Austin, cap, 7, lib, 20. de Civit. 
Dei, from those words, ‘Qui propter hae hujus Libri verba primam 
Resurrectionem, &¢.? Compare, also, what Cyprian hath in the end 
of that book out of the Gospel, Mark, x. 29, 80, and Apocalpyse, 20, 
and you will acknowledge him to be (as he was wont to profess him- 
self) ‘Tertulliani Discipulum.” 

In the passage to which Mede here refers, towards the close of the 
treatise De Exhort. Martyrii, St. Cyprian quotes the texts alluded to 
in order to prove that not only those who actually suffer martyrdom, 
but those who, though not called to that extremity of suffering, yet 
show, by forsaking all for Christ, that they possess a martyr’s faith, 


* Mede quotes Cyprian in the original. For the translation, therefore, it may be 
heeessary to state that I am myself responsible. 
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will be made partakers of Chris’s kingdom. ‘The former promise 
seems rather quoted from Luke, xviii. 29, 30, than from Mark, x. St. 

Cyprian then proceeds: “ Likewise in the Apocalypse he says this 
same thing. ‘And I saw,’ says he, ‘ the souls of those who were slain 
on account of the name of Jesus and the word of God.’ And after 
that he had placed those who were slain in the first place, he says 
further: ‘ And whosoever had not adored the image of the beast, nor 

received his mark in their forehead or in their hand? ; all of whom 
he joins together, as seen at the same time by him in the same 
place, and says: ‘and they lived and reigned with Christ.’ He says 
that all live and reign with Christ, not only who were slain, but also 
those who, persevering in the firmness of their faith, and in the fear 
of God, did not worship the image of the beast, nor consent to his 
deadly and sacrilegious edicts.’”’ The passage seems certainly to indi- 
cate that he took the words of St. John concerning the first resurrec- 
tion in a literal sense, and that he regarded the whole passage as a 
prediction of the rewards promised in the world to come to those who 
now suffer for Christ’s sake. Soon after the following words occur: 
‘If it be glorious to soldiers of this world that they should return in 
triumph to their own country after having conquered the enemy, how 
much better and greater is the glory, after having conquered the devil, 
to return in triumph to paradise, and from whence Adam, as a sinuer, 
was cast out, there to bring back victorious trophies, he being van- 
quished who had formerly overcome him.’ ‘These words seem to 
indicate that he expected, according to the Primitive belief, the king- 
dom of Christ to consist of a restored paradise. He uses a similar 
mode of expression in the treatise De Mortalitate, ad init. Having 
spoken of the troubles foretold as to occur in the last times, he quotes 
the text, Luke, xxi, $1. “So likewise ye, when ye see these things 
come to pass, know ye, that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand,” 
and then proceeds thus: ‘The kingdom of God, brethren most be- 
loved, has begun to be nigh at hand. The reward of life, and the joy 
of eternal salvation and everlasting security, and the possession of para- 
dise lately lost begin to approach as the world passes away.” 

In the treatise De Bono Patientie, ad fin., he quotes Isa, Ixvi. 15, 16, 
und applies it to the second advent of our Lord. The rest of the 
chapter will show, therefore, with what other circumstances he must 
have believed that great event to be connected. 

In Kp, lvi. (Ad Thibaritanos), he again speaks of “the end of the 
world and the time of Antichrist approaching” ‘—and afterwards adds : 
“nor let any one of you, most beloved brethren, be so alarmed by the 
fear of the persecution which is coming, or by the approach of Anti- 
christ, who is at hand, so as not to be found ready-armed by the 
exhortations of the gospel, and by its heavenly precepts and admoni- 
tions. Antichrist cometh, but Christ also cometh close after him. The 
enemy assails and rages; but immediately also follows the Lord to 
avenge our sufferings and wounds.” As he here clearly speaks of Anti- 
christ as a person, in order to preserve the consistency of the antithesis, 
it is necessary that we should also suppose him to speak of the personal 
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advent of Christ, which he therefore evidently regarded as to take 
place when the wickedness of the world had come to its erisis in the 
days of Antichrist, and therefore previous to that period of blessedness 
on earth foretold by the prophets. 

Kp. Ixxxi, ad init, he quotes The Wisdom of Solomon, iii. 7, & 
“In the time of their visitation they shall shine and run to and fro 
like sparks among the stubble. They shall judge the nations and have 
dominion over the people, and their Lord shall reign for ever ;” and 
applies it for the consolation of the confessors then in prison, to whom 
he was writing, and adds: “ When, therefore, you reflect that you 
shall judge and reign with Christ the Lord, you must needs rejoice, 
and from the joy of what is to come, tread under foot present suf- 
ferings.” 

These extracts seem not obscurely to indicate that the views of this 
eminent and holy bishop were conformable to the doctrine of the 
primitive church in this as in other respects. 

Victorinus, Bishop of Pettaw, who suffered martyrdom towards the 
beginning of the fourth century, is mentioned by St. Jerome as a 
teacher of the millenarian doctrine. He characterizes his writings as 
“grandia® sensibus,” but “ viliora compositione verborum,”’ since he 
says that he was not as well acquainted with the Latin as with the 
Greek language. In a fragment of a work of his, entitled “ De fabrica 
mundi,” the following passage occurs: “, .. . that+ that true and 
just sabbath should be observed in the seventh millenary of years. 
Wherefore the Lord hath assigned to those seven days individually a 
thousand years, for so it is provided, ¢ In ‘Thine eyes, O Lord, a thou- 
sand years are as one day.’ Therefore, in the eyes of God, a thousand 
years are appointed to each. . . . Wherefore, as I have stated, that 
true sabbath will be in the seventh millenary of years, in which Christ 
will reign with His elect.” 

Methodius, Bishop of Olympus in Lycia, and afterwards of ‘T'yre, 
who suffered martyrdom, as Mede remarks, “sub Decio (alii sub 
Valeriano”) is quoted by him (Book iv. Ep. 68) as supporting in 
substance the millenarian doctrine. He says: “a good part of his 
dialogue ‘de Resurrectione contra Origenem,’ is preserved by Ipipha- 
nius, Heres, 74. There Proclus (cui tribuit loquendi partes) speaks 
in this manner.’ Mede then proceeds to quote a passage in Latin. 
A longer extract is given by Dr. N. Homes, in his work entitled the 
Resurrection—revealed, raised above doubts and difficulties,” p. 13; 
and as the whole is interesting, and bears directly on the subject 
before us, I will produce the whole, adding from Mede and Homes 
respectively the portions supplied by the one and omitted by the 
other. 

“ Wherefore of necessity there must be both earth and heaven after 
the conflagration and concussion of all things. And why, indeed, this 
is necessary, I must bring a larger reason above what hath been said 


* S. Hieron. de Vir. Illust. ap. Routh, Rel. Sac. Vol. iii. p. 453. Ed. Altera. 
+ Routh, Reliq. Sac. Vol. iii, p. 458. 
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already. For neither shall the universe be resolved into an idle 
matter, or into such an estate as it had before the fabrick thereof ; 
neither into an absolute destruction and corruption. But if all things 
do not perish, will the adversaries say, how then doth the Lord say, 
‘Heaven and earth shall perish ;’ and the prophet say, ¢ The heavens 
shall perish as a smoak, and the earth shall wax old as a garment.’ 
We answer, this is the manner of the Scriptures, to call this change of 
the world into a better and more glorious restitution, a perishing and 
destruction ; as to wit, the figure or fashion of all things perisheth by 
their change into a more illustrious state. (For there is no contrariety 
or absurdity in the divine ‘Scriptures. ) For it is said, ‘ The figure of 
this world passeth away,’ not that that world passeth away. So 
indeed the Scriptures have this form of speech, that they call that a 
destruction which is but a change into a better and beautifuller form 
than that it had afore. As if one should call the change of the figure 
of childhood into perfect manhood a perishing, because youthful age is 
altered into procerity and beauty. ‘For when I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but, when I 
became a man, I put away childish things. And truly it is to be 
expected that the creation shall suffer a vehement commotion, as if it 
were about to die in that conflagration, in order that it may be 
restored, yet that it shall not be destroyed; to the end that we our- 
selves, renovated and set free from sorrow, may dwell in the renovated 
world: according to that passage of the 104th Psalm, ¢ Thou wilt send 
forth Thy Spirit and they shall be created, and ‘Thou wilt renew the face 
of the earth ;? because—namely, God will afterwards make the sur- 
rounding atmosphere more mild, For since after this age the earth 
will still continue, it is altogether necessary that there should be inha- 
bitants in it, who shall neither die any more nor be united in marriage, 
nor produce offspring; but after the manner of angels without change 
in a state of immortality shall live most holily. And accordingly it is 
foolish to inquire what manner of life bodies shall enjoy in the resur- 
rection, if there is to be neither air nor earth nor any of the rest [of 
creation] any more.” 

St. Jerome, in a passage quoted by Mr, Greswell, (Exposition of the 
Parables, vol. i. p. 336,) mentions Apollinarius, Bishop of Laodicea in 
Phrygia, and Sulpicius Severus, Bishop of Bituria, as teachers of the 
millenarian doctrine in the fourth century. Mr. Greswell also 
remarks : “ perhaps we may infer, too, from the same writer, Stephen 
Gobarus, whom he had just before quoted] that the opinions of 
Gregory of Nyssa coincided in general with those of Papias and 
Ireneus.”” (Ibid, p. 339.) 

Kurther testimonies I hope to produce hereafter, and meanwhile 
remain, 

Rey. Sir, very faithfully yours, 
M.N. D. 

P.S.—I am increasingly convineed that in modern times, as was 
the case in ancient days, opposition to the millenarian doctrine arises 
mainly from misapprehension as to what the primitive teaching 
respecting it re sally was, and from pre judices resulting from erroneous 
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views which are connected with it in the minds of those who appa- 


rently have not taken sufficient pains to examine into the real state of 


the question, Hence one not unfrequently finds it to be the case that 
some writers, who condemn millenarianism in general terms, will 
occasionally, when pressed by particular texts of Scripture or other 
circumstances, make concessions which are equivalent to admitting 
most of the leading points in the subject. In a former letter I offered 
some remarks on an article in the Christian Remembrancer, in which 
Dr. M‘Caul and Mr. Cartwright (though the charge against him prin- 
cipally concerned Bishop Horsley, whom he quotes in the work 
assailed,) are accused of holding “ extravagant views” on the pro- 
phecies, mainly, no doubt, in reference to the subjects now under con- 
sideration. I have been much gratified on meeting with the following 
passage in an article on Lord Verulam’s Novum Organum, in the 
number for July, 1848, of the same periodical, pp. 25, 26. 

“ Prophecy seems to intimate a general restoration of the whole 
created universe, by the imagery with which it adorns the future 
kingdom of the Messiah. If it be said that the inferior orders are to 
be regarded as types and not things, it may be replied that holy men 
have been employed as types in the same prophetic language, but do 
not therefore cease to be things, either now, or with reference to a 
future state. Add to which, that the inferior orders seem to have 
shared Paradise with our first parents.* We need not deny what 
seems to be generally admitted,+ that the annihilation of the soul ofa 
beast is consequent to the annihilation of the body ; while we look for 
a literal accomplishment of the propheey which says, ‘ Thes wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb.’ We need not assert that there will not§ be a 
particular resurrection of birds, beasts, and fishes, as well as of men ; 
while we have a strong presentiment that the forms and types of the 
creature existing in the divine mind will reproduce their real objective 
counterparts in a future state. We may ‘look for a new heaven and 
a new earth’ with 8S. Peter, ‘according to His promise,’|| and at the 
same time feel sure that, in the equally inspired language of the 
Preacher, there is a sense in which ‘the earth’ may be said to ‘abide 
for ever” What have ever been the views of the church upon the 
subject, may be gathered from one of the most diligent collectors of 
the opinions of her doctors, 

«¢ Klementa, id est coelum et terram, non credamus abolenda per 
ignem, sed in melius commutanda: figuram quoque mundi, id est 
imaginem, non substantiam, transituram,’** 

“It is admitted that the schoolmen seem to speak against a resuscita- 
tion of the animal world, and, in a less degree, of the productions of 
the earth ;++ but we have little doubt we could explain what they 


* Leonard Coq. ad xiv. c. 11. De Civ. Dei, thinks it can scarce be doubted, 
t Vide Gennad, De Dog. Eccl. ¢. 17, and Bp. Bull, Serm. ii. p. 31, (Oxon, 1846.) 
t Isaiah, xi. 6. 
§ [This second negative seems to be an error of the press. ] 
2 Peter, ui, 13. Ecel. i. 4. 
** Gennad. De Eccl. Dog. c. 70. 
tt See [Scholasticos] on IV, Sent. Dist. xlviii, 
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really mean, had we space for a theological investigation. Commen- 
tators, it is to be observed, on the same side, speak unreservedly when 
it is incumbent upon them to explain passages of the following nature. 

Kecles. iii, 14, dre ravra boa éxoinoey Oede, abra eic 
Toy ai@va. 

POopac eic rijv EXevOepiay THY 
rov Oeov. Olcapev yup dri Kriowe 
kal ouvweiver dxpe TOU 

1 Cor, xv. 28, iva 6 ra wavra tv 

“To refute a pantheistic doctrine which had been built upon the 

last passage, it is observed by one, 

“« Deus erit omnia in omnibus; ergo omnia, id est omnes res 

create, erunt et permanebunt.’* 

“While another says upon the preceding text,t+ 

“« Nota est theologorum doctrina, in resurrectione hominum futarum 

renovationem fotius creature, quam significat Scriptura, 2 Petri iii. 
Apoc. xxi, et Isaise, Ixv. novos coelos et novam terram promittens,’” 


THE METRICAL PSALMS, 


DerAR Sin,—T am not aware of attention having been drawn to the 
terms in which the royal assent was given for the reception of the new 
version of the Psalms by ‘Tate and Brady. It is very notable that it 
is stated to have been made “ with their utmost care and industry,” 
and the humble prayer was, that it might be used «in such congrega- 
tions as shall think fit to receive it.” ‘The permission extends to “ all 
churches, chapells and congregations as shall, &c.” It is a remark- 
able fact, moreover, as to the musical department, that the version is 
said to be “ fitted to the tunes used in churches’”—whereas, in our 
days, how often are the tunes fitted to it! 

In 1696 (the date of the royal assent) it was not so arranged as 
that the music should appear at the head of the Psalm, but in Stern- 
hold and Hopkins (Ed. 1629) there was a tune provided, and it was 
inserted with the old version (*‘ with apt notes to sing them withall.”)+ 

It may not be uninteresting to take a short notice of Sternhold, 
Hopkins, Norton, Brady, and Tate.§ 

Thomas Sternhold was a native of Hampshire, and went from 
Winchester to Oxford. He held an office under Henry VIII, who 
made a bequest to him. To Edward VI. he was also acceptable. It 
appears that “ fifty-one’? of the Psalms were versified by him, and 


* Corn. a Lap. in loc. + Estius in loc. 

t It is stated: “moreover in private houses for their (the people’s) godly solace 
and comfort, laying apart all ungodly songs and ballads, which tend only to the 
nourishing of vice, and corrupting of youth.” _ 

§ From a Biographical, Historical, and Chronological Dictionary, by J. Watkins, 
LL.D. 3rd edition. London: Richard Phillips. 1807. Watkins quotes Wood 
for Sternhold, and Norton for Hopkins, Biog. Dram. ; for Brady, Biog. Brit.; aud 
for Tate, Cibber. 
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that “the remainder were done by Hopkins, Norton, and others.” 
His death took place in 1549, 

John Hopkins (whose father had been Bishop of Raphoe, and 
whose brother was a poet, “ but died of intemperance,” wtat. 86,) was 
author of « Amasia, or the works of the Muses, in 3 vols., 1700.” 

Thomas Norton is considered to have been “a barrister.” He is 
spoken of as “a zealous Calvinist,” and an opponent of Popery. 
‘T'wenty-seven* of the Psalms are attributed to his versification. His 
death dates 1600. 

Nicholas Brady was an Irishman, as his name would indicate, 
Irom Westminster he proceeded to Christchurch, Oxford, but became 
D.D. of Dublin. He was Prebendary of Cork, and “rector of Rich- 
mond and Clapham” at his death in 1726. He was a translator of 
Virgil’s Agneid, and author of “three volumes of sermons, and some 
poems.” 

Nahum Tate was also an Irishman, and a friend of Dryden. In 
1692 he had the place of poet-laureate. ‘The principal of his poems 
“fis that on the death of Queen Anne.” He departed this life in 
1715, 

Do you not think, dear Sir, that there is much simplicity, and at 
the same time, much force of expression in the old version that is often 
overlooked? = And, inter alia, must it not be admitted, that there are 
several valuable stanzas of the new version that do not appear ina 
rariety of collections. I have heard some of this description sung 
even in a village church, 

Oh that ia our “ Psalms and Hymns,” wherever used, the spirit of 
the * sweet singer of Israel” may be thought of— 


“ And let their heart o’erflow with joy 
That humbly seek the Lord!” 


I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


“M.” IN REPLY TO THE REV. P. HALL. 


Sir,—Mr, Hall has chosen to charge my last letter with “numerous 
inaccuracies :’’ and therefore it is necessary for me to trouble you 
again on a subject of which you and your readers must be heartily 
tired, 

It seems that, in Mr. Hall’s estimation, my omission of the word 
probably materially affected his statement. But with all submission to 
Mr. Hall, I cannot see that the character of his assertion is much 
altered. He asserts that he has probubly examined and collated more 
Protestant Liturgies than “ M.” has seen, or ever will see. ‘To say 
nothing of the egotistical nature of such an assertion, T must still: pro- 
nounce it most rash and unguarded, inasmuch as Mr, Hall can have no 


* So that Sternhold and Norton supplied seventy-eight; and, cither Hopkins 
would seem to have supplied seventy-two, or that number would appear to proceed 
from the “ others” mentioned in the notice of Sternhold. 
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means of forming an opinion on such asubject. ‘The assertion, therefore, 
must be regarded as a mere boast. A man who can so write is more 
likely to be guilty of inaccuracies than myséifs In such a case as this, 
Mr. Hall is incompetent to decide upon what is or is not probable. 

I cannot conceive that I am chargeable with inaccuracy in speaking 
of Bunsen, My remarks merely went to show that Bunsen could not 
be an authority on the subject of English Liturgies. ‘This is now 
admitted by Mr. Hall. Why, then, was his name introduced in con- 
hexion with a subject purely English ? And where is my inaccuracy 

Mr, Hall chooses to put a construction on my words of which they 
do not admit, and then to charge me with inaccurate statements. You 
will find, Sir, that Mr. Hall is altogether mistaken in saying that I 
quoted two passages “ referring to two entirely distinct books, as if 
referring to one and the same.’ I merely pointed out an inconsis- 
tency in his account of the agreement between the Puritan book of 
1586 and Waldegrave’s, and that between the American book and 
our own, There is no inaccuracy in my statement. 

1 know not what Mr. Hall means by my not producing the books of 
1637. Does he mean to say that I am bound to tell him where all 
the copies, which I may have seen in shops or in libraries, are now 
deposited ? Were it necessary, I could trace the copy containing the 

four leaves with Barker's imprint. But what end would be answered ? 
If Mr. Hall means to insinuate that I have not seen various copies 
with two and three leaves of the godly prayers, I can only say, that | 
must decline to argue with him on the subject. 

By sins of omission and substitution 1 intended omissions in the ser- 
vices of the church, and the substitution of lessons for those which are 
duly appointed, Such things are sometimes practised. And as Mr, 

Hall was seized with a fit of zeal in a case of excess or additian, (as I 
understand his words, though he does not specify particulars,) it 
behoves him, us a consistent man, to be equally zealous in giving 


information to the proper authorities, whenever he may be aware ol 


such omissions Or substitutions as those to which I have referred. 

But, after all, it is needless to enter upon these minor questions, 
which have arisen out of the controversy. ‘The question at issue is a 
very simple one. Was Mr. Hall guilty of inaccuracy in asserting that 
a certain number of pages in two particular books agree “ line for line 
and letter for letter ?” ‘This most extraordinary assertion I have fully 


disproved: and Mr, Hall would act prudently not to bring charges of 


“numerous inaccuracies” against me until he has first established his 
strange position, 

I must add, that Mr. Hall is not justified in calling me his accuser. 
An accusation is something unproved—something false. Now, Sir, I 
have merely offered my remarks on Mr. Hall’s book, and on his 
letters, and he sees fit to regard my statements as accusations, Let 
Inm show that I have brought a charge which T have not proved, and 
1 will immediately acknowledge my error. 

Your readers must infer, from Mr. Hall's letters, that I indulge in 
hostile feelings against that gentleman, It would be highly improper 
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in me to entertain a feeling of unkindness towards any individual : and 
I can sincerely affirm that I do not: and certainly there ean be no 
reason whatever for such a feeling towards Mr. Hall, ‘To Mr. Hall 
I never intended even any disrespect. Nor am I aware of havine 
exceeded the limits of fair criticism, or of having been uncourteous 
towards Mr. Hall. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M. 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSION ; TOGETHER WITH THE MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 
APPENDIX, AND INDEX. 

[| Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 14th August, 1848. ] 
Mercurii, 5° die Aprilis, 1848. 


Ordered, that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
Composition and Management of the Ecclesiastical Commissions for 
England and Wales, 


Jovis, 4° die Maii, 1848, 


Committee nominated :—Mr. Evelyn Denison, Sir George Grey, 
Sir James Graham, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Horsman, Lord Ashley, Mr. 
Baines, Viscount Mahon, Mr. John Able Smith, Sir John Yarde 
Buller, Sir John Trollope, Mr. Stansfield. 

Ordered, that the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

Ordered, that five be the quorum of the said Committee. 


REPORT. 


Tue SELECT CoMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Composition 
and Management of the Ecclesiastical Commissions for HMnagland 
and JVales, to whom a petition had been referred from certain 
lessees in Norwell, and who were empowered to report the minutes 
of evidence taken before them, together with their opinion there- 
upon, to the House; have considered the matters to them re- 
ferred, and have agreed to the following REPoRT. 


Your COMMITTEE resumed the inquiry into the composition and ma- 
nagement of the ecclesiastical commission, which had been com- 
menced bya committee, consisting in great part of the same members, 
appointed in the last session of the late parliament.” . 

The acts of parliament relating to the commission amount in num- 


ber to twenty-four.} 
The orders in council which have been gazetted acquire the force 


of law, to 430. 


* See also 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, s. 86. 6&7 Will. 4, ¢. 77, 8. 14. 
t See Appendix No, 1, First General Report. t Up to July 1848 
3B 2 
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The property vested and to be vested in the commission, is large in 
amount, and annually increasing. 

It would not have been possible for the committee to have ex- 
amined into the merits of all these orders in council, or into the dis- 
tribution in detail of the funds which have been disposed of by the 
commissioners. It is fit, therefore, to premise that the committee 
have directed their inquiries, under the head of “ the composition of 
the commission,” chiefly to the general fitness of the existing body 
for the performance of the duties of a financial rather than an eccle- 
siastical character, which have been entrusted to them; and under the 
head of “ management,” rather to the leading points in the adminis- 
tration of their property, than a minute examination of the prudence 


and judgment with which this property has, in all cases, been dis- 
pensed. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION, 


The present commission grew out of a commission of inquiry, 
which was appointed in the year 1835, “ to consider the state of the 
established church, with reference to ecclesiastical duties and reve- 
nues,” consisting of twelve members five of whom were episcopal, 
and seven laymen. 

In 1836 the first permanent commission was appointed, consisting 
of the same twelve members who had constituted the commission of 
inquiry, with the addition of one layman, the lord president of the 
council, making the number of commissioners thirteen ; five of whom 
are episcopal—viz., the two archbishops, and the Bishop of London, 
ex officio, and two bishops to be replaced by the crown from among 
the bishops generally ; five ex officio members of the government, and 
three laymen, to be also replaced by the crown, so that the eight lay- 
men, constituting a majority of the commission, were virtually the 
representatives of the government. 

The duties of the first commission were to carry into effect the re- 
commendations of the commission of inquiry, which related chiefly 
to the re-arrangement of the dioceses ; the establishment of two new 
dioceses ; and the re-distribution of the episcopal revenues. 

The commissioners give effect to their decisions by preparing 
schemes, and laying those schemes before the Queen in council. 
Upon those schemes orders in council are made, which after having 
been gazetted, acquire the force of law. 

In 1840 a great change was made in the composition of the com- 
mission ; the numbers were increased from thirteen to forty-nine, and 
the commission now includes, ex officio, the two archbishops, five mem- 
bers of the government, all the bishops of England and Wales, three 
deans, and six common law, equity, and ecclesiastical judges, toge- 
ther with eight permanent lay commissioners, six of whom are in the 
appointment of the crown, and two in that of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

The proportion between the clerical and the lay members was also 
materially changed ; the clerical members, who in the first commis- 
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sion stood as five to eight, in the second, stand, by the addition of the 
Bishop of Manchester, as thirty to twenty. 

T he tenure of office was also changed; the members of the first 
commission held their appointment during pleasure; of the second, 
quamdiu se bene gesserit. 

The secretary, who in the first commission had been appointed by 
the commissioners during pleasure (the treasury fixing the salary), 
was himself named to the united office of secretary and treasurer in 
the second act, which he holds guamdiu se bene gesserit. 

Messrs. White and Murray were appointed solicitors by the com- 
missioners. 

Messrs. John and Robert Clutton, and Messrs. Pickering and 
Smith, surveyors. 

Mr. Arthur Morgan, actuary ; and also auditor. 

To this new commission largely increased duties and increased 
powers were committed. The property of suspended canonries was 
vested absolutely in the commissioners. 

Their chief object in the disposal of this property was to be directed 
to making better provision for the cure of souls. 

The committee having considered the composition of the com- 
mission, and having weighed the evidence as to its actual working, 
entertain an opinion that the present composition is liable to ob- 
jection. 

That it is too large for the convenient transaction of much of the 
business in detail that is committed to it. That though the breaking 
up of the general body into committees has been a great improve- 
ment on the early practice, still there is a want of that regular and 
systematic attention which more direct and undivided responsibility 
alone can ensure. 

The provision in the act which requires that the person highest in 
rank must be in the chair, (the chairman in all cases vacating the 
chair in the event of a person of higher rank entering the room,) 
seems to be inconvenient, and prejudicial to the conduct of bu- 
siness. 

Your committee therefore recommend that section 6, 6 and 7 
Will. 4, cap. 77, prescribing who shall preside at meetings of the 
commissioners, be repealed. 

The uncertainty of attendance among so large a body, and the 
want of obligation on any one person to attend more than another, 
aud the difficulty thus created of preserving the thread of business, 
throws a larger power into the hands of the officers of the commis- 
sion than is fitting should fall to their share. . 

The uncertainty of attendance is an incovenience ; the constant 
attendance of the whole body, consisting of persons having all of 
them other important duties to perform, could not be secured without 
greater sacrifices. On the other hand, the occasional attendance of 
most of the members in the commission, conduces, in many cases, to 
the advantageous transaction of business, 

The committee, upon a full consideration of the evidence which 
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has been adduced before them, have resolved to recommend a change 
in the composition of the commission. | 

They recommend that some further division of duties should take 
place ; that the business which may be called more purely ecclesias- 
tical, should, as far as possible, be separated from the management ol 
property, 

That while the larger body composing the present commission may 
be properly retained for the consideration of great principles and im- 
portant questions affecting the interests of the church, a small com- 
mittee should be appointed for the purpose of managing in all its 
branches the property of the commission. 

That three paid commissioners should be appointed, two to be no- 
minated by the crown, and one by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
That in order to constitute a quorum of the board, or of the com- 
mittee for managing property, the presence of one of the paid mem- 
bers shall be necessary. 


‘That the payment of such members should be made from the funds 
of the commission. 

Your committee are not prepared to recommend that the appoint- 
ments of these commissioners should be considered permanent, but 
they wish to express a strong opinion of the inconvenience of frequent 
changes. 

Your committee regret that parliament should have thought fit, in 
the year 1840, to change the tenure of the secretary’s office from 
that of during pleasure to that of good behaviour ; and they recom- 
mend that all officers hereafter to be appointed should hold during 
pleasure only. 

Your committee having recommended that the paid commissioners 
should hold their office during pleasure, think it most desirable that 
an arrangement should be made with Mr. Murray by which he should 
hold office during pleasure, as he did when he was originally ap- 
pointed. 


That the auditor should be appointed by the government. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE COMMISSION, 


The property vested in the commission is, as has been stated, very 
large, and is increasing almost daily in amount. 

It has been classed under two heads: that of the episcopal, and 
that of the common fund. 

The origin and cause of this distinction between the two funds is 
fully set forth in the evidence of the Bishop of Lincoln. 

When all the provisions of the bishop’s act of 1836 shall have been 
carried into effect, the ultimate disposal balance of the episcopal fund 
will be about 16,0002. a year. 

The income of the common fund, when fully realized, which had 
been estimated at 130,000Z2,, will probably amount to 300,000Z. a year. 

The episcopal fund has been devoted to the increase of the income 
of the poorer sees; to the building, enlarging, and improving of 


bishops’ residences; to the purchase of property as the site of houses 
and parks. 
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Since the formation of the episcopal fund, up to the end of 1847, 


there has been paid out of it, for the augmentation of the poorer sees, 
the sum of 93,2762. 17s. 7d. 


The sum paid out of the fund during the same period, for pro- 
viding or repairing episcopal residences, has been as follow :— 


Tor the New Palace at ss which was estimated to 


cost 10,0007. ; . £13,689 
Toward the alteration or repair of the residence of the 

Bishop of Lincoln . ° 5,000 
Toward the alteration or repair of that of the Bishop 

of Gloucester and Bristol 1,072 
Toward the alteration or _— of that of the Bishop of 

Worcester. 2,815. 
Toward the alteration or repair of that of the Bishop of 


The total sums expended, either in the purchase of property, or in 
the building, or alteration and repair of buildings required as episcopal 
residences, under the authority of the several orders in council passed 
in the respective cases, are as follow :— 


For the building of the Palace at Ripon. R . £13,689 
For the purchase of house and land at Stapleton, (being 
53 acres) as a residence for the _— of Gloucester 

and Bristol. 11,000 
N.B.—Of this sum of 1] 0002, 7 6841. was met 


by the sum received for the destruction of the former 
palace at Bristol. 


Vor the alteration of the House at Stapleton . 11,897 
N.B.—Towards this the episcopal fund contri- 
buted, as already stated, 1,072/. 


For the purchase of the estate at Riseholme, being 585 
acres, with a house, as a residence for the Bishop of 
Lincoln 39,406 
N.B.—The sum received for the sale of the old 
palace at Buckden defrayed a small part of this ex- 
penditure. 


Vor the alteration and improvement of the house at 
Riseholme . ‘ 13,502 
N.B.—Towards this expenditure the episcopal 
fund contributed, as has already been stated, 5,000/, 
For the purchase of an estate (258 acres) and a house, at 
Danbury, as a residence for the Bishop of Rochester 25,557 
N.B.—The whole of this sum was defrayed out 
of the produce of the sales of the old palaces of 
Rochester and Bromley, which realized 32,0002, 
leaving a balance of above 13,000/. to be invested for 
the benefit of the see. 


For the alteration of the residence, of the Bishop of 
Worcester . ‘ ‘ 7,000 
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N.B.—Of this sum, 2,815/ was provided out of 
the episcopal fund, as already stated, and the re- 
mainder was provided by the sale of the palace at 


Worcester, and by the application of funded property 
belonging to the see. 


For the alteration of the residence of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford ; : : . 6,469 
N.B.—Of this sum 4,700/. was provided out of 
the episcopal fund, as already stated, and the re- 
mainder by a loan from the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, secured on the property of the see. 


The sums required to meet the above expenditure, beyond those 
specifically stated in each case, were derived either from the sale of 
episcopal estates or by loans on security of them. 

As the consent of the ecclesiastical commissioners is by law re- 
quired in every case in which money is raised by a bishop for the re- 
pair or alteration of his residence, it may be proper to add, though 
it scarcely has reference to the subject of the inquiry of your com- 
mittee, that the Bishop of Bath and Wells has been authorized to 
borrow from the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty a sum of 
40002; and the Bishop of Exeter has been authorized to apply a 
sum of from 3000, to 40002., transferred to that see from the court 
of chancery. 

Any further explanation of the particulars under each of the above 
heads will be found either in the evidence before your committee, or 
in the reports of the ecclesiastical commissioners, already submitted 
to the House. 

Of the chief purchases, Riseholme and Danbury, that of Riseholme 
does not seem to have been made on such advantageous terms as 
might have been commanded. That of Danbury seems to have been 
made at a full, though not an exorbitant valuation. 

Of one of the sales effected, that of the old palace of Rochester, 
much conflicting evidence has been given; which it is not easy so far 
to reconcile as to lead the committee to a decided opinion on the 
points in dispute. 

It cannot fail to have struck your committee very forcibly, as 
bearing on the management of the commission, that in the cases of 
building, as well as of repairing bishops’ houses, the actual cost incurred 
has so far exceeded the estimated expense. No doubt such a result is 
by no means uncommon in other undertakings; but your committee 
think that peculiar and very special care should have been taken to 
guard against such excesses in these instances, having regard to the 
sacred nature of the fund from which payment was to be made. 

With regard to the accounts of architects, surveyors, and solicitors, 
it appeared by the evidence taken last year that all the accounts were 
up to that time unsettled: on all, payments had only been made on 
account, 

That no arrangement as to the scale of payment to some of the 
parties had been made till some time after they had been employed. 
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That in some cases the commissioners had demurred to the charges ; 
in some, refecence had been made to the Board of Woods; in some, 
to the Board of Works. 

The committee had the satisfaction of hearing at their last sitting, 
on the 20th of July, that all these aceounts have been examined by a 
select committee of members of the commission; that the disputes 
have been settled, and the accounts in most instances closed. 

The Act 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 77, empowers a bishop, with the sanc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical commission, to borrow from the governors 

| of Queen Anne’s bounty any sum not exceeding two years’ income of 
\ his see, for the purpose of rebuilding, repairing, or improving his 
| residence. The extension thus for the first time made to the higher | 
orders of the clergy of a power previously allowed to parochial 
incumbents, appears to your committee to have been an unobjectionable 


arrangement. An Act, however, subsequently passed (viz., the Sth & | 
| 6th Vict. c. 26), which provided, that in case, by cause of any such it 
: loan, a deficiency should be created in a bishop’s income so as to re- iH | 
: duce it below the average annual amount fixed for such bishop, the | 
ecclesiastical commissioners should be at liberty to make up such i 


deficiency by a payment out of the episcopal fund. It is obvious that Hs 

under this enactment, the expenditure of the episcopal fund may be li 
indefinitely increased ; and although your committee are far from im- ‘ 

puting to the ecclesiastical commissioners any disposition so to abuse 

this power, they nevertheless consider it advisable that the enactment if 

should be repealed. 

a Under the existing arrangements, in the event of any improved re- H 
sources arising to the See, it does not appear that any provision has if : 

been made by which repayment to the episcopal fund can be re- | 

covered, i 
Upon a review of the management of the episcopal fund in these | 

particulars, and the calls which have been made upon it, referring to Ve 

the case of the repairs at Stapleton, where no part of the expense was Hi 

to have been charged on the episcopal fund, but where, on these ex- iH | 

penses having grown to a large amount, “The commissioners finding | 

they could, under a certain act of parliament, pay certain charges of \4 

surveyors and architects, advanced ],000/. on these accounts :” your ; 

committee are compelled to an expression of regret that such large i 
contributions towards the building and repairing of palaces should 
: have been made from this fund, and that more reserve has not been 

shown in the disposal of it. 


CHURCH LEASES. it 


There remains the question of the mode in which the commissioners } 
have dealt, and propose to deal, with the lessees of church property ; i y 
a question of difficulty and of importance. H 7 

By the act of 1840, a large amount of property under lease was 
made over prospectively to the commissioners, without any directions 
to guide them in their future dealings with the lessees. 

They found themselves in the possession of the property in the cha- 
racter of trustees ; and in the first instance they proposed to them- 
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selves the most strict and rigid line prescribed to trustees in the ad- 
ministration of their trust. 

They proposed in no cases to grant renewals, but to run out the 
leases, and to possess themselves of the fee-simple of the property. 
The Bishop of London has stated that he apprehends that one of the 
great objects of entrusting the property to an undying corporation 
was, that it might put the property on a footing more advantageous to 
the church, and that it might enable the people who looked to the 
church for instruction to have the benefit of the full amount of pro- 
perty which belonged to it. 

It does not appear that the attention of parliament was specially di- 
rected to the prospective effect of the Act of 1840 on the future inte- 
rest of church lessees. But their position, with regard to the lessors, 
was altered in a most important particular. The lessee was no longer 
left to deal with a lessor liable like himself to the risks and chances of 
life, but was put in relation with an undying corporation, with whom 
the ordinary motives for renewal could have no effect. 

By degrees, as property began to fall into the hands of the com- 
missioners, questions of renewal arose, and the lessees were surprised 
and alarmed by an intimation that no renewals would be permitted. 
~The effect of this intimation is described in a memorial presented to 
the commissioners from the leaseholders of the parish of Norwell, of 
which parish much mention occurs in the evidence taken last year. 

The memorial describes ‘the leasehold lands of the parish of Nor- 
well to consist of 1,836 acres; long usage had established an entire 
confidence in all transactions connected with these lands; money had 
been freely lent on mortgage; they had become the objects of settle- 
ment in families. ‘The decision of the ecclesiastical commissioners 
not to renew any leases had created a complete revolution in the ya- 
lue of property, and in the condition of its owners. Mortgagees were 
calling in their money, having no longer any confidence in the secu- 
rity. Nobody would lend any more money on the lands, consequently 
mortgagees were foreclosing, and taking possession of the lands and 
houses, very little satisfied with their bargain, but to the utter ruin of 
the present holders of the leases.” 

The serious attention of the commissioners was called to this state 
of things; but from the year 1841 to 1845, though the positive de- 
termination to run out all leases was suspended, no definite conclusion 
as to the mode of dealing with the lessees was arrived at by the com- 
missioners. The difficulties of the lessees were continually increasing ; 
the subject was moved in parliament, returns from the commission 
were called for ; and on the 15th of April, 1845, the estates committee, 
taking into consideration “That no definite principle had yet 
been laid down respecting the general mode of dealing with the lessees, 
and that it still was a point not clearly settled whether the price re- 
quired for a reversion is, as a general rule, to be regulated by some 
fixed principles of calculation,” proposed that the commissioners 
should lay down such general rules for their guidance. Accordingly, 
certain resolutions were proposed and adopted, providing for the en- 
franchisement of church property ; aud were laid on the table of the 
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House of Commons. The lessees hailed with pleasure the prospect 
of enfranchisement thus held out to them; but it soon appeared that 
these resolutions were regarded in different senses by the different 
parties; indeed it has become apparent by this inquiry that they were 
regarded in a very different light by the parties proposing them them- 
selves, While some in the commission contended that no recognition 
of the claim of the lessees to any indulgence was involved in these 
resolutions, others took an opposite view of them, as did the Bishop 


of Lincoln. The following letters of the Bishop of Lincoln will clearly 
explain his opinions :— 


From the Bishop of Lincoln to the Secretarye 


Riseholme, Lincoln, 28th November, 1846. 
My dear Sir, — The accompanying paper, though addressed to 
me, is in fact meant for the finance committee; be so good, there- 
fore, as to lay it before them. As far as I could understand the 
points in dispute between Mr. Becher and Mr. Meadows White, the 
principal was, that the commissioners valued the fee simple on the 
supposition that the interest of money was about 3/. 2s. 6d. per cent., 
and Colonel Wylde’s interest, on the supposition that it was 5/, If 
these leaseholds are to be the subject of discussion in the House of 
Commons, this is ground which can scarcely be maintained. Mr. 
Becher’s concluding remarks arose out of a question which I asked 
Archdeacon Wilkins, rather in jest than in earnest, whether Colonel 
Wylde would purchase the reversion on the principle of the land-tax 
redemption Acts ; that is, if the 3/. per cents. are taken at 96/., of 
making 2/. 19s. 6d. per cent. of his money, What Mr. Becher states 
is perfectly true, that at the present price of the funds no land-tax is 
redeemed. 
Believe me, &c. 
C. K. Murray, Esq. (signed) J. LINCOLN. 


From the Bishop of Lincoln to the Secretary. 


Riseholme, Lincoln, 11th December, 1846. 

My dear Sir,—An example will put the estates committee in pos- 
session of the view which I take of the leasehold question, 

Suppose iand to be worth thirty years’ purchase, that is, that the 
purchaser makes 3/. 6s. 8d. per cent. of his money. 

Suppose that, according to that rate per cent., a lease for three 
lives is estimated to be worth twenty years’ purchase, and conse- 
quently the reversionary interest worth ten; those are the tabular 
prices, the market prices are always lower than the tabular: because, 
in the case of the leasehold, the duration of the interest is dependent 
on a contingency; in the case of the reversion, because the com- 
mencement of the interest is dependent on a contingency. Say then, 
that in the supposed case the leasehold is worth seventeen years’ pur- 
chase, the reversion eight years’ purchase in the market, 

Now, in dealing with the lessee, the commissioners say, we will 
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give you seventeen years’ purchase, the market price, for your lease- 
hold; but if you buy the reversion, you must give us 13 (30°17) 
years’ purchase ; that is, five years more than the market, and three 
years more than the tabular price. 

You say to him, in fact, though you can make 3/. 6s. 8d. per cent. 
by the purchase of a fee-simple, you shall not make 3/. per cent. 
by the purchase of our reversion. Will any one, excepting in a case 
of accommodation, deal with you on such terms ? 

May not Mr. Denison say, you profess to treat for the sale of your 
reversionary interest ; here you imposed such terms that no one can 
accept them: you keep the word of promise to the ear, but break it 
to the hope. 

Believe me, &c. 
C. K. Murray, Esq. (signed) J. Lincoun. 


From the Bishop of Lincoln to the Secretary. 


Riseholme, Lincoln, 14th December, 1846. 

My dear Sir,—Undoubtedly the commissioners possess the power 
‘ef running out the leases; but they have not ventured to act upon 
that power; they have told the public, that they will treat with the 
lessors either for the purchase of the leasehold interest, or for the 
sale of the reversionary interest. In purchasing the leasehold, they 
are bound, as trustees, not to give more than the market price. But 
in selling the reversion, they say to the lessee, you shall pay us such 
a price that you shall make less interest of your money by the pur- 
chase than you would if you laid it out in the purchase of an estate in 
fee. If you can make 33 per cent. interest by the purchase of an 
estate in fee, you shall make less than 3 per cent. by the purchase of 
our reversion. Is not this in fact to say, that the commissioners will 
treat for the sale of reversions, but will fix such a price as will pre- 
vent any one from purchasing ? 

Believe me, &c. 


C. K. Marray, Esq. (signed) J. Linco.n, 


From the Bishop of Lincoln to the Secretary. 


Riseholme, Lincoln, 21st December, 1846. 

My dear Sir,—At the request of Mr. Becher, I send you the 
enclosed statement to be laid before the commissioners. I entertain 
no doubt of the correctness of his calculations ; his proposal in fact 
is, that you should be content to take for the reversion of the Norwell 
estate the value calculated on the supposition that he, Colonel Wylde, 
is to make 3/. 2s. 6d. interest for his money. According to the terms 
which you propose, he will not make 2/. per cent. ; in other words, 
as I said before, it will be far better for him to invest his money in 
the purchase of an estate in fee, than in that of your reversion. 

Believe me, &c. 


C. K. Murray, Esq. (signed) J. Lincoun, 
The Bishop of London, indeed, adopted the calculations of Mr. 
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Meadows White, but the Bishop of Lincoln thought that these cal- 
culations were based on a fallacy. 

The Bishop of Landaff says, “It may be right, in the terms that 
we propose to a lessee, to make some allowance for the effect of the 
new system in depriving him of those advantages which—although 
never sanctioned by law nor intended by the legislature—he actuall 
enjoyed in dealing with a life tenant for renewal, instead of dealing 
with a body who will not renew, but who offer to purchase his interest, 
or sell him the reversion. It seems fair also to take some account of 
the persuasion that the position of a church lessee was a permanent 
one, if he wished it to be so. It was common to regard that species 
of property as next in degree to freehold, as far as permanence of 
occupation went. It would seem reasonable that an equitable and 
liberal concession should be made to persons who had bought or in- 
herited property universally believed to have advantages, of which 
this change in the law would deprive them.” 

The resolutions of 1845, which were laid before parliament, and 
which were intended to bring the commissioners and the lessees to 
some sort of amicable settlement, were carried into effect by the 
officers of the commission, under the direction of the board, ina 
manner which added greatly to their stringency as against the lessees, 
though it does not appear to have been necessarily inherent in their 
terms, and which has been condemned by the witnesses who have 
been examined. They insist upon fixing the annual value of the pro- 
perty to be disposed of, and the number of years’ purchase that the 
property is worth, by the judgment of their own surveyor alone; no 
counter valuation and no umpire being permitted. They insist that 
the interest of the lessee shall be calculated by their own actuary, 
Mr. Morgan, who uses the Northampton tables as the basis of his 
calculations—tables the most unfavourable in their estimate of human 
life, and which are no longer in use in the government offices, or, as is 
stated, generally in the chief offices of insurance. 

But it has been said, even such terms as these have been accepted 
by lessees ; and on these grounds they were vindicated by the Bishop 
of London. Mr. Lefevre, however, expresses “ extreme surprise that 
lessees, even though they had no “ alternative but to have their leases 
run out, should have accepted such terms,” 

The leaseholders of Norwell referred to have presented a petition 
to parliament, which has been referred to your committee, in which 
they state, “ That your petitioners joyfully entertained the prospect of 
enfranchisement; but they consider the terms effered to them hard 
and exacting, and not in conformity with the spirit of the rules laid 
on the table of the House of Commons, according to their under- 
standing of them. Your petitioners complain that the value of their 
property was arbitrarily fixed by a valuer appointed by the commis- 
sioners, without any valuer being permitted on their side. Your 
petitioners complain that the interest of the commissioners was cal- 
culated on a three-and-a-half per cent. table, whereas the interest of 
your petitioners as lessees was calculated on a five per cent. table ; 
so that the commissioners allowed your petitioners, as purchasers of 
the reversion, only three and a half per cent. on the purchase-money, 
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and yet required for themselves five per cent. in estimating the value 
of the lessee’s interest. And your petitioners pray for some fit and 
equitable rule for conducting transactions with the lessees of the 
church.’’ If any illustration was required of the difficulty of leaving 
a question of value to the judgment of a single surveyor, a more 
ready one could not be found than in the fact that, speaking of the 
value of the property in Rochester sold by the commissioners, Mr. 
Clutton, the surveyor of the commissioners, says, ‘“ He should con- 
sider property in Rochester to be worth from ten to twenty per cent. 
more this year than it was in the year 1845 ;” but two surveyors and 
valuers brought by Mr. Clutton himself to support and corroborate 
his evidence, gave it as their opinion that property in Rochester, 2s 
indeed in other places, was worth several years’ purchase less this year 
than it was in the year 1845. ‘The committee could not fail also to 
be struck, in considering this mode of valuing property, with the 
evidence given by Mr. Pickering to the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
iu December, 1846. When the commissioners insisted that one sur- 
veyor only, and that their own surveyor, should fix the value of the 
interest of both parties in the property, it would not appear too much 
‘ovexpect that he should be very exact and scrupulous in his estimate ; 
but in the paper above referred to, Mr. Pickering says, ‘ In negotia- 
ting, the prices respectively fixed to each property were treated by us 
as the upset price; and for the purpose of negotiating, a larger amount 
was asked, in the majority of cases.” But the lessees were given to 
understand that the price fixed was to be adhered to; so much so, that 
in the case of the Norwell property it was laid down as an indispen- 
sable condition to enfranchisement, that the total sum placed on the 
entire property should be realized by the individual sales. Mr. Mor- 
gan, in explaining the principle of his valuation, says, “ The com- 
missioners are not driven to market with their reversionary interest, 
nor does the transaction assimilate to the division of purchase money 
between parties having a present and deferred interest in the pro- 
perty; in this case the valuations should, in equity, be made ona 
different principle.” But the Bishop of Lincoln says, “ After the 
rules were laid on the table of the House of Commons, in the view I 
take of it, the transaction did more assimilate to parties having a pre- 
sent and deferred interest in the property.” 

Mr. Lefevre has given evidence in person before the committee, 
and has laid before them a paper which had been prepared for the 
consideration of the ecclesiastical commissioners. 

Mr. Lefevre reviews the proceedings of the commissioners. He 
says, “ That no legal claim of right exists on the part of the lessees 
for a renewal of their leases, but an expectation only in the nature of 
tenant right ; that the rules laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons were, in the opinion (he believes) of many of the commissioners, 
founded, not upon the admission of any right on the part of the 
lessees to renewals, but upon the recognition of their claim to some 
indulgence in reference to their position and circumstances previous 
to the transfer of the reversions of their leases to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners.” 

He conceives the resolutions to be open to many objections 
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“ They give to the lessee no pecuniary advantage whatever in com- 
pensation for the depreciation of the value of his interest, occasioned 
by the refusal to renew his lease.” 

“ That while they only profess to give the lessee the market value 
of his lease, they do not really give him even that, because they do 
not take the lease at a valuation, but cause it to be valued by their 
own agents and their own actuary.” 

With regard to the terms offered to the lessees, Mr, Lefevre says, 
‘They are not such as a prudent man ought to accept; and if that 
be true, not such as the commissioners ought to offer. 

‘“‘ That the commissioners do not appear to have had sufficiently 
under their consideration the principles on which their eminent 
actuary, Mr. Morgan, values the leaseholds and the reversions, and 


that they have made too extensive a delegation of their discretion and — 


judgment to that eminent actuary.” 


The evidence of Mr. Morgan, as to the value of reversions, has 
been contradicted by other witnesses who have been examined on 
this head ; and, as applicable to reversions generally, is opposed to 
the every-day experience of life. 

Mr. Ansell, the eminent actuary of the Atlas Insurance Company, 
has been examined by your committee, and he has also placed before 
them an important paper on the subject of church leases, which will 
be found in the appendix. Mr. Ansell concurs in the objections taken 
by Mr. Lefevre to the course pursued by the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners under their present rules. He also thinks that their plan of 
enfranchisement, as compared with that suggested by himself, is unde- 
sirable, as regards the commissioners themselves, as well as open to 
reasonable objections on the part of the lessees, 

Your committee, adverting to the petition and remonstrance of 
certain lessees with whom dealings have been had, and to the general 
tenour of the evidence before them with respect to the rules and prac- 
tice of the commissioners, and having particular regard to the con- 
flicting opinions of the commissioners themselves, entertain an opinion 
that either further consideration of their rules and practice by the 
commission, or the interposition of parliament, will be required, in 
order that transactions between the commission and the lessees may 
be carried generally to a satisfactory issue. 

14th August, 1848. 


Of the proceedings of the committee the following is the part of 
most importance :— 


Veneris, 28° die Julii, 1848. 
Mr. Eve.tyn DENISON, in the chair. 


Members present:—Lord Ashley, Mr. Goulburn, Mr, Stansfield, 
Sir James Graham, Sir George Grey, Mr. Gladstone, Sir J. Y. Buller, 
Mr. Horsman, Mr, Chancellor of Exchequer. 

The chairman submitted to the committee a draft report for their 
consideration. 


The consideration of the preliminary part of the report was post- 
poned, 
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The recommendations relative to the composition of the committee 
were read. 

Motion made, and question proposed, “ That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that in the event of its being deemed expedient to 
appoint paid commissioners, such commissioners should be paid from 
the funds of the commission.” 

Question put. 

The committee divided :— 


or 


a Ayes, 7.—Sir J. Y. Buller, Mr. Stansfield, Sir George Grey, Mr. 
ke Horsman, Mr. J. A. Smith, Mr. Chancellor of Exchequer, Sir James 
Graham. 

2 Noes, 1.—Mr. Goulburn. 

ES So it was resolved in the affirmative. 

. Report further proceeded with. 

4 The committee agreed to recommend the repeal of clause 6 in the 
7 Act 6 and 7 Will. 4, prescribing who shall preside at meetings of the 
commissioners. 

| [ Adjourned to Wednesday, at Twelve. 
: ~ Mercurii, 2° die Augusti, 1848. 

Mr. Evetyn DENIson, in the chair. 

4 Members present :—Mr. Stansfield, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goulburn, 
: Mr. John Abel Smith, Sir John Yarde Buller, Mr. Chancellor of 
7 Exchequer, Sir James Graham, Mr. Aglionby. 
a Paragraph beginning, ‘‘ That three paid commissioners,” &c. read. 
4 Committee deliberated. 
4 Question proposed, “ That the words, ‘That three paid commis- 
bs sioners should be appointed,’ stand part of the paragraph.” noe 
4 Amendment proposed (Mr. Gladstone), “ To leave out the wor 
d ‘ three,’ in order to insert the wérds ‘one or more,’ ” 

a Question put, ‘* That the word ‘three’ stand part.” 
The committee divided :— 
- Ayes, 5.—Mr. J. A. Smith, Mr. Chancellor of Exchequer, Sir 
: James Graham, Mr. Goulburn, Sir J. Y. Buller. 
a Noes, 2.—Mr. Stansfield, Mr. Gladstone. 

3 So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the remaining words stand part of the 
paragraph.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Paragraph again read, and agreed to. 

Report further proceeded with. 


{ Adjourned to Tuesday next, at twelve. 
Martis, 8° die Augusti, 1848. 
Mr. Evetyn Denison, in the chair. 


Members present :—Mr. Goulburn, Sir John Yarde Buller, Mr. 
Chancellor of Exchequer, Mr. J. A Smith, Mr. Gladstone. 

The committee resumed the consideration of the draft, and made 
several amendments. The report, as amended, was finally agreed to, 
and the chairman instructed to report the same to the House. 
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The reading of this report must cause very great pain to all 
sincere and right-minded friends of the church. It is not pos- 
sible, in fact, to read it, still less to read the minutes of evi- 
dence attached to it, without being convinced that the spirit 
which has predominated through the whole proceeding is un- 
friendly to the Established Church ; and that if it was possible 
to find anything which could damage the bishops in the eyes 
of the public, there were persons on the committee anxious to 
exhibit it before the world. As far as the sentence which 
touches on the money laid out on episcopal residences is con- 
cerned, we believe it to be uncalled for, unjust, and exceed- 
ingly unworthy a committee of the House of Commons; and 
we are quite sure that in taking this view of it (for this is plainly 
the view it has taken), the Times newspaper has given expres- 
sion to the good sense and good feeling of the country. If the 
places selected for the residences of the bishops alluded to, 
were unsuitable and inconvenient, that might be a very proper 
subject of animadversion and complaint—though there was a 
time when a committee of gentlemen of the House of Commons 
would not have considered it a very legitimate subject for 
them to pronounce an opinionupon. But if the sites and loca- 
lities selected are neither inconvenient, nor unsuitable, nor in any 
way prejudicial to the interests of the dioceses in question, then 
this complaint on account of the money spent in building or 
altering the houses, in order to make them fit and convenient 
residences, is so paltry, that one would treat it with the in- 
difference it deserves, were it not but too evidently symp- 
tomatic of unfriendly feeling, and of a wish to interfere in the 
affairs of the church to a far greater extent than is avowed. 

We cannot but think that the animus of the whole transac- 
tion has been distinctly revealed, in the proposal to appoint 
three paid commissioners at the expense of the church. 
It is very easy to say, it is no hardship to the church to make 
her pay the persons who are to manage her affairs. But 
has she asked for such assistance ? and is there a feeling on the 
part of any respectable persons in the country that any such 
managers or undertakers are necessary / ‘There are, no doubt, 
agitators,—and some of them, fanatics,—and, by declamation, 
exaggeration, and misrepresentation, they may have contrived to 
persuade a few people that something must be done—that most mis- 
chievous of all the maxims of revolution. And so it is just pos- 
sible, that there may be a few hundred persons in the country— 
of those, namely, who do not wish to destroy or plunder the 
church—who have been persuaded that the panacea of three paid 
commissioners would be of infinite benefit to the church. But 
those who really love the church, and are not the dupes of 
agitators and fanatics, have no wish,-we are assured, for any 
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such organic change in the constitution of the ecclesiastical 
commission. Such persons,—and they are the only persons 
whose opinion is of any importance,—will view any proposition 
of the sort with extreme suspicion and dislike, especially coming 
from the quarter it does. The party who wish to create a new 
source of patronage at the expense of the church, are no friends 
of the Protestant religion, except so far as it suits their own 
convenience. Their whole conduct in Ireland,—where all the 
weight of their influence is to discourage and discountenance 
Protestantism,—proves that religion and truth are, in their esti- 
mation, matters of secondary consideration in any case, and, in 
deciding on a question of political expediency, of no considera- 
tion whatever. The zeal for the efficiency of the church that 
this report would assume, does not carry conviction along with 
it. People are not in the habit of expecting such a feeling 
from this quarter; and these expressions of affectionate con- 
cern rather excite suspicion and distrust, and put churchmen 
on their guard, especially when at the end comes out the 
politico-hygeian nostrum of three paid commissioners. 

Why there should be three, no one can imagine ; except that 
it will afford two more places to give away, than if there were 
but one. Least of all can those persons understand the utility 
of this proposal, who have any information respecting the mode 
in which this nostrum. has operated in the ecclesiastical com- 
mission in Ireland ; where it is notorious, that all the business 
which a paid commissioner is required to do, can be done by 
one person, and is actually done by the commissioner appointed _ 
by the archbishops. It may be very convenient to certain par- 
ties to have a well-paid sinecure to give to a practising barris- 
ter, especially when the payment is to come out of the funds of 
the church ; and to those who wish to discountenance the Pro- 
testant religion, it may be equally convenient to have a paid 
official in the commission to carry out their objects. But, if 
the welfare of the church, and the efficiency of the commission, 
are to be promoted, it must be by some other methods than any 
that are likely to be thought of by persons who have no other 
scheme to propose than this. In whatever light it is viewed, it 
is impossible to remove the distrust which has been excited by 
this project for creating two new placemen, to be appointed 
by government, and paid for by the church. No professions of 
religious zeal can reconcile it to the good sense or the good 
feeling of the country. It is, in fact, understood to be a feeler. 
It is but too obviously the first step towards a more serious 
attack on the property and independence of the church. 
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A PUZZLING COINCIDENCE. 


In the Tablet for August 19th, appeared the following letter: 


THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 
To the Editor of the Tablet. 


Sir,—On my return from Rome last year, I visited Verona, in order 
to try to obtain part of the relics preserved of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, in whose honour a Bishop of Verona had built a large church 
in that city not long after his martyrdom. Upon representing to the 
actual Bishop how great a treasure it would be in England, I obtained 
from him part of the Saint’s skull. When I returned to England, I 
was urged authoritatively to give it to some church, so that it might 
occasionally be exposed for the veneration of the Faithful. I shall, 
accordingly, give it to St. George’s Church, provided that I receive 
subscriptions sufficient to have a reliquary made worthy to receive so 
valuable a relic as part of the skull of St. Thomas of Canterbury, one 
of the Patrons of England, and her most glorious Martyr; otherwise 
I shall return what I have already received, and keep the relic for 
myself. Mr. Pugin has made some beautiful designs for a reliquary, 
which will cost between 2007. and 300/., and I have already, by private 
exertions, collected 907. from my personal acquaintances. I now, 
therefore, earnestly entreat Catholics in general to come forward and 
subscribe to so holy an object. GerorGE TALBorT. 


Feast of the Assumption, B.V.M. Presbytery, 
St. George’s Catholic Church, Southwark.” 


Ifthe exposure of any part of any one’s skull to their vene- 
ration can do the faithful, or any one else, any good, it seems 
rather unkind of Mr. Talbot to threaten to keep the relic for 
himself, unless two or three hundred pounds are raised for a 
reliquary. And the threat wears somewhat of an undutiful 
aspect also, since by his own account Mr. Talbot has been 
urged authoritatively to give it to some church, where the faithful 
may have an opportunity of bowing down and worshipping 
it. However, the likelihood of his obtaining a sufficient sum 
for the reliquary seems rather endangered by the following 


letter, which is printed in the second edition of the Tablet for 
August 26th :— 


Tue Rexics or St. Tuomas or CantERBURY.—To the Editor of 
-the Tablet.—Sir—In the Tablet of the 19th inst., there is a letter 
signed * George Talbot,’ wherein he states that he has brought from 
Verona a part of the skull of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Now, I 
read in Alban Butler’s life of the saint, ‘ That the bones of Thomas 
a’Becket, as also the skull, with the wound of his death, and the 
piece cut out of the skull, laid in the same wound, were in the shrine 
of the saint, and that these were burnt by order of Cromwell in Sep- 
tember, 1538, 13 Henry VIII.’ If this is a fact, how can any part of 
the skull have been at Verona? I hope I ‘shall give no offence by 
making the inquiry, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. B.— 
Bath, August 2], 1848,” , 
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716 A PUZZLING COINCIDENCE. 


This is puzzling. Yet after all, one may ask whether it is so 
very unusual for Romish saints to have more heads. One 
thing is certain, that if all their relics are not genuine, it needs 
an infallible guide to say which are the true ones. 

Mr. Talbot, however, does not seem willing to give up the 
genuineness of his relic without a struggle. 


THe Rexics or St. THomas or the Editor of 
the TVahblet—Dear Sir,—In answer to your correspondent’s note of 
the 21st instant, calling in question the authentication of my relic of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury by the holy and venerated Bishop of Verona, 
I have only to say, that Stowe, the Protestant authority whom Butler 
follows in this instance, cannot mean that every particle of the skull 
of St. Thomas was preserved at Canterbury, because the learned 
Baronius tells us that part of it was taken to Rome in the year 1172; 
and wis a common practice in the church for ecclesiastical bodies to 
assert that they have the head or the body of a saint, when in fact 
small portions have been given away. And so, no doubt, as Stowe 
says, ‘the skull, with the wound of his death, and the piece cut out 
of thé-skull, laid in the same wound,’ were religiously preserved at 
Canterbury, though some small pieces were wanting. The piece pre- 
served at Rome is solemnly exposed for veneration on Easter Day at 
the Basilica of St. Mary Majors, and by special rescript from the 
Pope. I obtained leave on another occasion to hold it in my hands 
and examine it. So also, as it was a common practice likewise for the 
possessors of relics to give away portions of them to persons who had 
any claim to them, and who had the piety to ask for them, it seems 
natural that the sainted Bishop of Verona, who in the thirteenth cen- 
tury built a church in honour of St. Thomas, should have obtained, 
from England, long before the time of Henry VIII., the pieces of the 
skull, and the three teeth of the saint, which are still venerated there, 
and out of which the present bishop gave me the portion which has 
given rise to this painful and unedifying controversy, and which he 
assured me in the most earnest manner was authentic. I take this 
opportunity of thanking those faithful and fervent Catholics who have 
already sent me their subscriptions anonymously, ‘ believing though 
they have not seen,’ and I earnestly urge others to follow their holy 
example.—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, Geo. S. Rose 
of Lima, 1848, Presbytery, St. George’s Catholic Church, South- 
wark, 


How the assurances of the present Bishop of Verona can be 


sufficient to prove the genuineness of the relic, it is not easy to 
see. 


Notice To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


THE quantity of space which has unavoidably been occupied on account of the 
length and importance of the documents inserted in the article on Roman-catholic 
Unity, and also by furnishing our readers with a copy of the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Ecclesiastical Commission, has prevented the appearance o 
several other matters, including some reviews which were in band, but which we 
are compelled to postpone. 
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